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Our New President 


We are happy to announce the election of Dr. John H. Finley as 
President of the Association. 


The Religious Education Association has always had at its head 
outstanding leaders, beginning with President William Rainey 
Harper and continuing to and with our esteemed outgoing president, 
Dr. William Adams Brown. They have been chosen from America’s 
choicest spirits, both in church and in education. The tone and scope 
of the Association’s work have been a reflection of the personality of 
its presiding officer. 


In the process of realizing the imperial vision for the Association, 
it is natural to seek presidents who are not only leaders in church and 
education but also in the world of affairs. One can lead successfully 
only in fields which he himself has explored. Fortunate is that organ- 
ization which can call to its leadership great national characters who 
have forged to the front in many realms of vital human interest. The 
Association is more than fortunate in securing, for its new president, 
Dr. John H. Finley. 


Dr. Finley is not only a churchman and educator of the highest 
order, but also a man of an enormous range of interests, with a host 
of friends in all faiths and walks of life. He is in constant demand as 
a speaker, writer and counselor in a great number of fields and has 
been honored by numerous universities and learned societies, dec- 
orated by many orders and called upon to head numerous national 
movements and enterprises. It would indeed be difficult to find as 
president another person in America who possesses so many of the 
qualities needed by the Religious Education Association and its Com- 
mission on Higher Education. Under his leadership we should ac- 
celerate the work so well carried forward by his predecessors and 
enter even wider areas of educational statesmanship. 


All members of the Association, along with the friends of that 
for which the movement stands, will rejoice to learn that we have 
been able to secure the leadership of Dr. Finley. This willingness on 
his part to give valuable time and strength to serve as our president 
will challenge the best that is in the membership of the Association to 
an enriching anticipation, a quickening loyalty and a deepening sense 
of obligation and privilege to support him and the program he 
recommends. 


We are happy in welcoming Dr. Finley, our new president, with 
warm hearts and pledge to him our unswerving and grateful fidelity. 


F. C. EIsELEN 
Epwarp A. FitzPATRICK 
Louis L. MANN 
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Notes on the Annual Convention 
HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of 


the Religious Education Association, 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, April 15-17, 
while not up in attendance to those held 
in normal years, marked certain very defi- 
nite steps in advance. Never in the his- 
tory of the movement has the Association 
had on its convention program such a 
balance of leaders from the three great 
religious groups in America — Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant. Races and re- 
ligions came together on an equal basis to 
study their common interests in a dispas- 
sionate fashion. There was no need of 
compromising to avoid offense, for all 
were struggling to attain a common goal. 
In their sincere desire to face honestly the 
issues involved in our present world crisis 
they forgot their color and creed and 
banded together as comrades to study the 
needs of the hour. This experience of 
fellowship of faiths was new to many. 
A pre-convention session was called in 
the beautiful new tempie of the Hebrew 
Benevolent Congregation, of which the 
accomplished and amiable David Marx is 
the rabbi. It was a meeting of those 
especially interested in the practical ap- 
proach of the church in education, under 
the leadership of the Rev. Philip Cowell 
Jones. In the discussion of ‘What is be- 
ing done by the churches in regard to the 
Convention program?” it was found, as 


was anticipated, that practically nothing 
is being done. After this discussion, 
Rabbi Marx gave an illuminating address 
on “Houses of Worship and Their Func- 
tion in Religious Education.” Following 
his address, the rabbi conducted the group 
through the new temple and gave the in- 
terpretation of its beautiful and sugges- 
tive symbolism, along with its permanent 
educational and religious value. Prob- 
ably no house of worship in the land is 
more richly endowed in symbolic treasure. 

At platform hours the program pro- 
vided for a speaker from each of the 
three great groups mentioned above. They 
discussed, from their respective points of 
view, the phases of the general theme of 
the convention. These platform sessions 
were followed by seminars or round 
tables to study the material presented on 
the platform. The college and university 
group was directed by Prof. E. E. 
Eubank, Chairman, Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Cincinnati; the 
church group was headed by Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson, Research Secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
America and by Prof. Stewart G. Cole, 
head of the Department of Religious 
Education, Crozer Theological Seminary ; 
and the industrial group was headed by 
the Hon. P. H. Callahan, president of 
the Louisville Varnish Company. 

The general theme of the convention 
was “Religion in the Economic Process.” 
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The opening session, presided over by 
Prof. W. C. Bower, of the University of 
Chicago, set a high note and quality for 
the entire convention in the addresses of 
Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson of Pitts- 
burgh, Father Michael Kenny, S. J., 
Spring Hill College, Alabama, and Prof. 
Harry Ward, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City. This unusual 
beginning was followed by another very 
extraordinary session when the philoso- 
phies of the three great groups, as related 
to industry, were presented by Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel of Baltimore, Father 
R. A. McGowan of the Department of 
Social Action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and Prof. Charles 
A. Ellwood of the Department of Social 
Science in Duke University. The papers 
of some of these leaders appear in this 
issue of Religious Education. 

Out of the convention the thoughtful 
observer felt emerging three fundamental 
convictions: (1) that the philosophies of 
all three groups demand the same ethical 
procedures in private and public life; (2) 
that our economic situation is due in no 
small degree to the failure of these three 
great groups to take more seriously their 
responsibility for applying their respec- 
tive philosophies to life, on the one hand, 
and to their failure to co-operate in ac- 
complishing ends they desire in common, 
on the other hand; (3) that the condi- 
tions of current life are such that without 
the active co-operation of these great 
groups on a thoroughgoing constructive 
program, even continued national embar- 
rassment will follow. So deeply were the 
leaders impressed by the seriousness of 
our national crisis and by the potency of 
such a plan of assembling various types 
of leadership from all groups that it was 
proposed to convene in the near future, 
in Washington, D. C., a conference of 
like nature but on a much larger scale. 
The conviction was generally shared that 
the time has arrived to replace suicidal 
competition by helpful co-operation, if 
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our civilization is not to pass through a 
worse crisis. 

At the last session of the convention 
summaries of what had taken place dur- 
ing the convention were given by the 
seminar leaders. In fact, the work was 
so well done, one felt, after hearing the 
summaries, that, even though he had not 
attended the various sessions, he had gone 
through the convention. The final word 
was given by Prof. Arthur E. Holt, De- 
partment of Social Ethics, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Holt rose to the 
occasion. Quickened afresh by the 
warmth of fellowship and earnestness of 
spirit exhibited by Catholics, Jew, Pro- 
testant, white and black, struggling to- 
gether as brothers in their efforts to find 
solutions for our common difficulties, he 
shared in a most heartening manner with 
the group soon to scatter to various parts 
of the country the fresh glimpse his 
prophetic eye had caught of the coming 
to earth of “The City of God,” dreamed 
of in so many ways, in so many lands 
and through so many centuries. 

At this convention the Association felt 
more deeply than ever perhaps its broad 
challenge to spiritualize the citizenship of 
America——O. D. Foster. 








Editorial Difficulties 
HE EDITORIAL STAFF and 


Committee, in planning an issue 
dealing with the Eighteenth Amendment, 
determined to present unprejudiced and 
unbiased material on the liquor situation 
—a mammoth task, as was soon discov- 
ered. It was their thought to secure only 
scientific data—no matter which way 
they pointed—and set these data before 
the readers of the journal in order that 
the facts thus presented might speak for 
themselves. Accordingly, carefully pre- 
pared articles were sought from nation- 
ally known leaders of all points of view 
with the distinct understanding that the 
writers would be given a free platform 
from which to present their facts. We 
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simply sought facts, let them point where 
they would. 

The response to our request was not 
phenomenal. The prohibitionists who 
had scientific data to present responded 
readily. The anti-prohibitionists could 
not be prevailed upon to co-operate. Sev- 
eral of the better known advocates of re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment did 
not acknowledge our invitation. Others 
would not write without compensation. 
In another instance we received a very 
gracious reply suggesting that so and so 
was perhaps better equipped to do the 
thing we wanted than the person orig- 
inally asked. So and so was written, but 
he felt that Mr. could do a much 
better job of it. But Mr. ——— thought 
otherwise. And such were our difficul- 
ties in getting a balanced presentation. 

Much to our regret, therefore, we must 
report to the friends of repeal and modi- 
fication our failure to secure writers with 
scientific anti-prohibition data who were 
willing to write for us without compensa- 
tion, which is, of course, the policy of 
our journal. We hope, however, that 
the articles here presented will help in 
some way toward a clarification of the 
situation.—Editorial Staff. 





Ethics in Radio Management 


te THESE DAYS of amazing inven- 
tions and rapidly shifting industries, 
leaders of religious education agencies and 
forces are becoming increasingly alert 
concerning social changes that require 
new ethical analysis and judgment. The 
radio situation is such a development. 
Radio is a new device of intercom- 
munication. At first, when its use was 
largely a hobby of a few and its manu- 
facture relatively unimportant in indus- 
try, the control of its development and 
use was left to chance and uncontrolled 
competition. Very soon, radio mush- 
roomed into an industrial giant and a ma- 
jor agency of intercommunication. The 


gold rush was on. A wild scramble arose 
for the favorable wave length, hours of 
the day, and the privilege to be heard at 
all. Vast selling and advertising cam- 
paigns developed as competing forces 
with education, the arts, religion. All this 
resulted in the appointment of a federal 
radio commission charged with un- 
scrambling the mess of competition in 
some equitable manner. And now a re- 
cently adopted policy of this new federal 
commission places the religious education 
forces in a genuine ethical dilemma. 

The commission as organized is given 
sweeping powers in its decisions regard- 
ing who shall have air privileges and 
when. When the radio bill was being de- 
bated in Congress it at first contained a 
clause giving preference to “educational 
broadcasting.” But a senator made a 
speech saying that the nation couid surely 
trust any commission to care for the 
greatest pride of the people—education, 
the arts, religion—with the result that 
this clause was stricken from the bill, 
leaving the commission full power. Now 
we are told that 
A commercial broadcasting for gain is a 
universal interest because everybody wants to 
make money and nobody can make money with- 
out satisfying some human desire, but that edu- 
cational broadcasting is a special interest, di- 
rected toward a special and selfish end, because 
it strives to give what only a minority desire, 
what the educators think wiil make better citi- 
zens, but which the majority, they suspect, re- 
ject because they have no desire to become bet- 
ter citizens. The Commission is willing that 
commercial broadcasting should graciously con- 
cede the minority a proportionate minority 
share for educational broadcasting, but are not 
willing that the use of any stated share of 
broadcasting should be set aside for the use of 
the schools as a matter of government policy. 
Education is not a federal function anyway, 
they point out. Let it take its chance with re- 
ligion as a gleaner in the corners, or use the 
air that belongs to the separate states. Thus 
the radio question lands us in the very heart of 
political theory.’ 

Religious education agencies—of what- 
ever group—need to give the keenest 


1. Education by Radio, Bulletin Vol. I, No. 6, 
March 19, 1931. 
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thought and the best of strategy in facing 
this new circumstance. Is the radio com- 
mission to be allowed to adopt the profit 
motive as the cornerstone of radio admin- 
istration? Is educational broadcasting a 
special interest, a selfish interest? The 
crass placing of the profit motive as the 
ethical arbiter of our destiny needs care- 
ful scrutiny. Can we depend upon the 
church, university and college educators, 
public school leaders, parent-teacher 
workers, to develop a united public opin- 
ion regarding this matter, a public opin- 
ion that will reach the conscience of 
America, the federal radio commission 
and the Congress of the United States? 
Is money-making the safe way to an 
ethics of the radio?—J. M. Artman. 





Increasing Attention to Parent 
Education 


a. the Presbyterian 
church there is evident an increasing 
and insistent demand for a more vital 
program along lines of parent training 
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and family religion. The Curriculum 
Committee of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education has a special sub- 
committee working on this matter. The 
task of this committee has been defined 
as follows: 


(1) Provision in each of the age group pro- 
grams for the inclusion of those elements which 
are especially planned to fit individuals for effec- 
tive participation in and contribution to a Chris- 
tian home and family life. 

(2) The discovery and preparation of meth- 
ods and materials for use in the development of 
Christian family life in the home. 

(3) The discovery and preparation of meth- 
ods and materials for use in the preparation for 
Christian parenthood, in the training of parents 
as parents, and in the training of any others 
who, as members of the household, influence the 
Christian nurture of children and young people. 

(4) The discovery and preparation of meth- 
ods and materials for use of parents in the 
Christian training of their children. 

(5) Discovery and preparation of methods 
and materials which may be of use to both 
home and church in co-operation with each 
other and in co-operation with other agencies 
in parent and child training. 


Work is proceeding upon the building 
of a nursery group program for the 
Christian education of children of one, 
two and three years of age. 





through religion and education. 
are satisfaction in achievement. 


in truth to all in the interest of all. 


and finance. 





A Fellowship of Souls 


The Religious Education Association is first and foremost just what its name implies, 
a fellowship of souls associating themselves in a movement to spiritualize our citizenship 
Its only profits are results in character and its dividends 
It publishes Religious Education. 
fellowship are the owners and sponsors of the enterprise. 
magazine; it is the mouthpiece of a spiritual movement designed to foster religious and 
character motivation in all educational processes for human betterment. Its policy is fairness 
The motive for search for this “truth” is often mis- 
understood, especially when the point of view or purse is affected. The strength of the 
movement resides in the quality of its members, which fact means limitations in numbers 
It has not been and perhaps cannot be self-supporting. But it is rendering 
a service not being rendered by any other organization and merits hearty support. The 
depression has brought on a financial strain, which is crushing to the Association, and to 
continue it must have financial loyalty—perhaps sacrificial loyalty—on the part of those 
who believe in its mission and experience benefit from its fellowship. 


t. The members of its 
Its journal is more than a 
































Religion in the Economic Process 
At What Points Does Religion Touch the Economic Process? 


SAMUEL H. GOLDENSON 
Rabbi, The Rodef Shalom Congregation, Pittsburgh 


HE ORGANIZATION that has 

brought us together is known as 
the Religious Education Association and 
as every name, deliberately chosen, has 
a meaning, I find in the name of this as- 
sociation a specific suggestion of the kind 
of thinking required in order to bring 
about the ends sought. The ultimate aim 
of the Association is to bring religious 
values into the counsels of life; and the 
appropriate way, it is believed, toward 
the achievement of this goal is through 
education. Therefore, the object of our 
conference, it seems to me, is to direct 
our minds to the factors of the common 
life in their interaction with the particu- 
lar set of sentiments, beliefs, ideas and 
ideals that comprise religious values. 

Accordingly, it is my purpose this eve- 
ning to study the economic process 
somewhat analytically with a view of dis- 
covering at what points the religious in- 
terests and objectives are affected and to 
indicate in turn how religion may in- 
fluence man’s conduct within the fields 
of commerce and industry. But before 
doing so, let me recall three of the pri- 
mary conceptions of the place of religion 
in the everyday life of man. 

The first view is the Greek one, more 
exactly, the view of Aristotle, the man 
who gave the fullest expression of it. 
To the mind of this great philosopher 
the cleavage between the nature of deity 
and the properties of the mundane world 
was so great that in order to realize 
God’s being man is to dwell completely 
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and solely within the realm of thought. 
Since the essence of deity is pure 
thought, that is, thought unrelated to the 
practicalities of a changing world, and 
since the motive of every religion is to 
inspire man to be like unto his God, 
man’s self-realization is, accordingly, to 
be achieved only through the contempla- 
tion of theoretic, unchanging, universal 
and eternal values. 

I describe this conception of religion 
not merely to supply a bit of interesting, 
though gratuitous, information about a 
way of religious thinking that obtained 
in the past, but rather because I believe 
that the influence of that doctrine still 
affects the lives of many persons. There 
are still quite a number of men and 
women about us who dissociate religious 
values from the everyday interests of life 
on the ground that the latter are earthly 
and, as such, too crude and too material- 
istic to come into contact with the things 
that belong in the supernal and in the 
ethereal realms. The effect of such 
thinking is to deny to the mundane af- 
fairs the refinement and the purification 
that always come from contact with the 
higher and the nobler. 

The second conception of the relation 
between religion and the workaday world 
may be characterized as the medieval one. 
This, of course, does not mean that the 
view I have in mind was held by every 
medieval thinker, but that its main fea- 
tures were emphasized and developed by 
some of the most influential religionists 
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of that era. In the minds of these men 
God was not, as in the Aristotelian teach- 
ing, completely beyond and wholly dis- 
sociated from all earthly things, but 
rather displeased with the way the hu- 
man family behaved as a result of the 
downward pull. The mundane interests, 
if they had been properly subjected, con- 
trolled and directed, might have had a 
real part to play in the realization of di- 
vine blessedness, but somehow this did not 
work out. Accordingly, in order that man 
should achieve spiritual well-being and 
enjoy corresponding happiness, he is to 
turn away from the world and withdraw 
himself from contacts with things that 
might divert his attention from the claims 
of the Great Beyond. In other words, 
man is to school himself to deny his ap- 
petites, even his most natural appetites, 
which some of the medieval thinkers de- 
scribed as lusts—the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye and the lust of society. 
It is readily to be seen, therefore, what 
influence such a conception of religion 
must have had upon the world of every- 
day affairs. Some of the noblest and 
best minds of the medieval centuries 
turned to things that had to do primarily, 
if not exclusively, with the preparation 
for life in the after-world and left the 
conduct of social, political and economic 
affairs to persons of inferior intelligence 
and lower worth. Once more we can- 
not but remark that the influence of this 
conception persists today and accounts 
not only for much of the confusion of 
thought about the nature of material 
values, but also for the tardy attempts to 
put our economic household in order. 
The third religious conception that I 
have in mind is the one that does not 
separate the kingdom of God from man’s 
world on earth. On the contrary, the 


spokesmen for this view insist with the 
greatest possible emphasis that the relig- 
ion that is acceptable to the Most High 
is such as expresses itself in the pure 
heart and in clean hands when dealing 
with everyday affairs of life. The full- 
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est and clearest statement of this con- 
ception was made by the prophet Micah 
in answer to the question, “What does 
the Lord require of thee?” when he said, 
“To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

The revelation of deity according to 
this prophetic view of religion is derived 
from the experiences of men in their in- 
terrelationships with one another. The 
primary cencern of such a religion, there- 
fore, is not with the preparation for the 
life to come, but rather with the attain- 
ment of the fullness of life here on earth. 
Prophetic religion stresses the creation 
and the perpetuation of a social order 
which shall find favor with a God con- 
ceived as a God of righteousness and 
challenges each person to become a cham- 
pion particularly of the poor and the 
needy, the lowly and the contrite. In 
order to achieve social reconstruction 
along moral lines, man is to search after 
knowledge of the earthly conditions un- 
der which he lives and to study the ways 
to master these conditions in the promo- 
tion of human well-being. 

With this conception of prophetic re- 
ligion in our minds and assuming for the 
moment that we are willing to accept the 
challenge of such a religion, I should like 
to ask a simple question. If we are to 
apply this conception to all the affairs 
of life, what relation is there between 
religion and the economic process? In 
other words, at what point does and 
should religion touch this process? 

Before answering this question, it may 
be well to point out that just as it is 
important to define and to clarify our 
conception of religion, so it is equally 
helpful to look carefully into the mean- 
ing of the phrase, “the economic pro- 
cess.” Process is a telltale word and 
suggests to my mind some of the rea- 
sons for the unhappy situation in mod- 
ern society and the need of a radical 
change in the attack upon economic prob- 
lems. 

Process is a term that implies a series 
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of regulated movements or operations 
leading to desired or expected results. 
Now, any series of movements or op- 
erations internally related and organized 
to bring about certain results may be 
said to constitute a machine. Underly- 
ing the word “process,” therefore, there 
is a mechanistic conception which gives 
rise to the further idea that its course is 
more or less self-sufficient and that its 
working must not be interfered with. 
Once a machine is developed and per- 
fected the only thing to do is to keep 
it well oiled and to let it operate by it- 
self without injecting into it any extrane- 
ous materials. 

This conception is undoubtedly in the 
minds of many commerical and industrial 
leaders who seem to abhor the idea of 
having government or religion enter into 
business and industry. According to 
them, there is sure to be a dislocation and 
breakdown if we introduce into the eco- 
nomic process such extraneous things as 
cultural and religious values and senti- 
ments, for “business is business.” 

But when we think of economics as 
men’s joint effort in the exploitation and 
development of the resources of nature 
for the uses and enjoyment of man, the 
question whether religion has anything to 
do with those activities becomes relevant 
and vital indeed. If one could imagine 
the resources of nature to fiower directly 
and in complete abundance through in- 
dividual channels to every person, then 
there would be no economic problem nor 
would there be any moral problem con- 
nected with it. But inasmuch as nature’s 
resources are not unlimited and do not 
flow freely into human lives as does the 
air, not only is effort required, but ef- 
fort of a joint and mutually regulated 
nature. At the point, therefore, where 
human effort enters into the economic 
world and co-operation has to be estab- 
lished and mutualities determined, ethical 
and spiritual considerations enter. 

More specifically, however, I should 
like to indicate three major stages in the 


economic process at which moral and 
spiritual values come into consideration. 
The first is the point at which human 
time, human energy and human thought 
are required. If human time, energy 
or thought could be separated from an 
individual, then it might be that the moral 
aspects of the situations in which these 
are used would not develop. But inas- 
much as these are inseparable from a 
man and since the use of them determines 
the nature and the quality of his life, 
their contribution to the economic world 
cannot be put on the same level as all 
other things needed in industrial enter- 
prise. My point is that moral and re- 
ligious interests enter into the economic 
world where the labor of human beings 
is used. Human energies cannot be used 
as are the energies of things, for unless 
we endow things with awareness, we 
must assume that it makes no difference 
to them whether they are used in one 
manner or another and for one purpose 
or another. But the expenditure of hu- 
man energy is accompanied by sensibili- 
ties to pain or pleasure, by consciousness 
of objective values and also of personal 
worth. In this difference is rooted the 
fact that human beings are personalities 
and as such are not to be used as things 
or tools or means only, but as ends or, 
at any rate, as conscious participants in 
the ends sought. The conception, there- 
fore, that the economic process should 
not be interfered with because it oper- 
ates in accordance with its own laws and 
irrespective of considerations that belong 
in the moral and spiritual world, breaks 
down at the point where the labor of 
man is used. To the extent that a man 
is more than a mere tool, he can never 
be used as a tool. 

The use of a human being as a tool 
is not limited to the effects upon that in- 
dividual only. Its consequences have 
wide social bearing. The loss of per- 
sonal dignity and self-respect are sure to 
be felt by every member of one’s family. 
The effects upon others may be through 
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the operation of an induced inferiority 
complex or it may be through a perma- 
nent breakdown in the morale of the in- 
dividual. One can never foresee all the 
possible effects of the dehumanization of 
man through the use of him as a thing or 
a commodity. 

Another point at which it seems to me 
religion enters is where any enterprise 
is started. When a new venture is in- 
itiated, the purpose and the goal are 
present to the mind and because these are 
significant not only in their own natures, 
but also because they determine the qual- 
ity of the activities leading to their 
achievement, it is exceedingly important 
to examine beforehand the precise char- 
acter of the ultimate ends. It makes a 
tremendous difference not only to the per- 
son himself, but to everyone about him, 
whether the end is conceived in terms of 
private, individual and exclusive enjoy- 
ment, or whether it is thought of in 
terms of common values and interrelated 
human interests. If a man goes into 
any venture whatsoever with a single 
thought to his own profits only, without 
regarding the claims of others or the ef- 
fects of his project upon others, then the 
moral outcome is of one nature. If, 
however, he sets out deliberately to 
achieve values that are shared and in- 
clusive, then there is not only an enrich- 
ment of his own moral and spiritual qual- 
ities, but others too become beneficiaries. 
And they are beneficiaries in two senses, 
not only in sharing in the results of the 
enterprise, but also in the realization that 
one of their fellowmen set out intention- 
ally to do them good. 

What we are discussing at this junc- 
ture is the motive of action. Unless we 
exclude all motivation in economic af- 
fairs, then morals and religion cannot but 
enter. The difference between sheer ma- 
terialism and spiritual thinking is rooted 
in values which are by nature either ex- 
clusive or inclusive. A spiritual thought 
contemplates common and sharable and 
mutual goods. No great thinker or spir- 
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itual reformer has ever come to the world 
without seeking to project a program of 
general social betterment. 

The warfare within the economic world 
between capital and labor fully attests 
to the utter materialism of the conduct 
of commercial and industrial affairs. The 
chief malady in the material world today 
is due almost altogether to maldistribu- 
tion. For a generation our leaders have 
had their eyes fixed upon production 
only, and production for the ultimate 
profit of those conducting and controlling 
business and industry. The result of 
such one-sided and exclusive ways of 
thinking is attested now by millions of 
suffering persons and thousands upon 
thousands of broken homes. The one 
hope that we see in the present day 
breakdown is in the growing realization 
of the necessity to introduce into eco- 
nomic thinking a greater measure of so- 
cial and mutual values and a deeper sense 
of international relationships. 

Finally, religion enters into the eco- 
nomic process in connection with the 
manner in which the products of indus- 
try are specified, fabricated and disposed 
of. Things are made for particular uses 
and to serve special purposes. Accord- 
ingly, it cannot but make a difference to 
the ends for which things are made 
whether one set of materials is used or 
another. Questions of fitness and use- 
fulness may easily pass into questions of 
right and wrong, particularly in trans- 
actions where one party has not the ad- 
vantage of knowing the composition of 
the article acquired. Many a wrong per- 
petrated in the economic world has to do 
with the substitution of inferior and in- 
appropriate materials. 

But moral responsibility does not end 
with the use of the proper materials. 
Things do not make themselves. The 
element of workmanship now enters and 
at that point too there is a challenge of 
a moral nature. A thing can be made in 
a slipshod manner and it also can be 
made by an adequate devotion of time, 
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thought and energy. An article made 
without care and thought inevitably ex- 
hibits weaknesses of one kind or another. 
Such an article cannot but lack beauty 
and permanence, but when a thing is 
made in the spirit of true workmanship 
it is sure to give increasing satisfaction. 
After all, there is but an arbitrary separa- 
tion between works of art and works of 
utility. The element of time, thought 
and truth enters into both whether a man 
be an artist or an artisan. The work 
of the one and the work of the other 
may be described as sincere or insincere, 
depending upon the extent to which each 
one of them threw himself into his labors 
with a complete appreciation of the task. 

Then, too, things are not made for per- 
sonal use and consumption only. They 
become objects of exchange and barter. 
As such, they have to be described and 
valued. Here is the last stage in which 
the human virtues enter. Living as we 
do in a commercial age, much of our en- 
ergies and thought are engaged in buy- 
ing and selling. In every transaction it 
is quite conceivable that one of the parties 
is, as the phrase goes, “on the inside.” 
To the extent, therefore, to which one 
party is in possession of knowledge and 
facts that the other does not have, to that 
extent is the other person at a disad- 
vantage. The moral responsibility that 
rests therefore upon the “insider” in a 
situation of that sort is to act as a stew- 
ard and trustee and not to exploit the 
ignorance of his neighbor. In a word, 
what the average transaction demands is 
nothing more than the simplest and most 


elementary of the virtues: honesty, honor, 
kindness and considerateness. 

In a world largely engaged in com- 
merce, where the producer sells to un- 
seen and far-flung consumers, whose at- 
tention to the product is called by the 
device of advertising, the simple moral 
requirement at this juncture is truth. In 
a world in which the art of salesmanship 
is highly developed and in which success 
is ascribed to “high power,” men must be 
made conscious of their moral responsi- 
bilities to such a degree as to understand 
the iniquity of “putting over” any sale 
whatsoever. This last phrase itself car- 
ries a sinister meaning to my mind. It 
suggests a situation in which one party 
to the transaction becomes a purchaser 
against his own will, either because cer- 
tain practices wear him down or render 
him insensible and momentarily blind. 

We cannot insist too strongly or too 
often upon the fact that the social fabric 
is held together by mutual faith and mu- 
tual confidence and that much of the joy 
of life is felt through the belief that a 
man has in his fellowmen. If we do not 
purge the commercial and industrial pro- 
cess of the purely individualistic motives 
which lead to the mere calculation of ad- 
vantages and to the competitive struggle, 
to substitution and misrepresentation of 
values, the result will be that not only 
will commerce and industry collapse, but 
they will pull down at the same time 
whatever of self-respect and of mutual 
respect men have developed through the 
ages in the culture of things and in the 
culture of the spirit. 
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HAT precisely do the terms “re- 
ligion’”’ and “economics” mean? 
Economics or business is, I would say, 
the system or systems by which rational 
animals procure, modify and interchange 
the products of the earth for their sus- 
tenance and development, physical and 
spiritual. Religion is the acceptance of 
all truths and the performance of all 
duties that bind men to God; and man is 
bound to God by reason and will, char- 
acterizing faculties of the spiritual soul, 
which differentiates him from other ani- 
mals. Hence, every act of reason and 
will, every act done knowingly and freely, 
binds man to God, whether that free act 
be done in private or public, in church or 
hall, in hearth or mart, in prayer or poli- 
tics or pleasure; and for every such free 
human act, man is responsible to God, to 
the Divine Intelligence and Will from 
Whom his reason and his will derive. 
Therefore, whenever reason and will come 
into play, man must follow the law God 
has implanted in his nature, and therefore 
religion binds man to God no less in busi- 
ness promotion than in ascetic devotion. 
The command to love one’s neighbor as 
oneself, written on the tablets of the heart 
as of the law revealed, includes the neigh- 
bor in all his activities, civil, social and 
commercial; and the least of its obliga- 
tions is not to steal from him. Obliga- 
tion is to God, or there is none, except to 
the brute force and cunning of the jungle. 
God, the Creator, Sustainer, Lawgiver 
and Judge, is everything or He is nothing. 
History reveals that wherever religion so 
defined actuated human activities, peace 
and happiness followed in its train; and 


wherever it became divorced from busi- 
ness and public life, discontent and misery 
ensued, and multitudes hungered while 
millionaires multiplied. This divorce of 
religion from economics begat the condi- 
tion of 5 per cent jobless and 20 per cent 
breadless in the richest country of the 
world, a problem for which you are here 
to find a remedy. Religion alone can 
remedy these conditions. It has removed 
immeasurably worse conditions before, 
and to show how this was accomplished 
is my contribution to a present solution. 

I mean by religion not an indefinite 
something of vague common denomina- 
tors, but a definite code of principles and 
practices as essentially static as man’s na- 
ture, binding or claiming to bind all men 
to God under definite authority in all the 
pursuits or business of life. Speaking for 
the Catholic church, which I am invited 
here to represent, I find that at this sea- 
son nineteen centuries ago, the risen 
Christ, issuing command as possessor of 
all power in heaven and on earth, com- 
missioned some Judeans to go forth into 
the world and, with that power, to teach 
all the things He had told them to all 
people for all time. These teachings em- 
braced not only the worship of the Divine 
Spirit, the one true God, and the truth- 
fulness and peacefulness and honesty and 
chastity of the Mosaic law, but the high- 
est expansion of these virtues in the all- 
inclusive charity and purity and sacrificial 
love of the Sermon on the Mount. These 


‘precepts and counsels entered into every 


possible relation and activity of life; and 
the few Judeans, or rather cruder Gali- 
leans, set out to preach them, as the one 
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end and necessity of life, to a preémi- 
nently capitalistic world that was practis- 
ing their antithesis. 

There were no persons to preach them 
to. Our Declaration of Independence 
says, nobly and truly, that man has from 
nature’s God, his Creator, certain in- 
alienable rights, including the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ; 
and with us every human being is legally 
a person from his mother’s womb. The 
then Roman Empire had no such persons 
and no inherent rights, except Caesar’s. 
Persona was an actor’s mask, and Caesar 
applied the word to the family heads and 
the few others to whom he ascribed citi- 
zenship. It was not an inherent right, but 
a privilege conferred by Caesar, and he 
could strip them of it as he pleased like 
a mask from the face. Caesar was source 
and center of all civil and religious power, 
a god issuing his decrees as “the divine 
Caesar,” the perfect unification of Church 
and State. Hence you must distinguish 
the word religion in relation to economics. 
Religion can injure as well as benefit, cor- 
rupt as well as vivify, according to its 
content. 

Caesar ruled through the few whom he 
privileged with power. The privileged 
family head or citizen was a Caesar in his 
home. He could divorce his wife at will ; 
could disinherit, sell, barter, even execute, 
his children. All the property was his; 
neither wife nor child could own, buy, 
sell or acquire except through him and 
in his name. He could maim, violate and 
execute his slaves, who were half the 
population, rated legally as cattle, and 
holding no more marriage rights than 
beasts. Doing all the work, the slave 
chattels enabled a few wealthy monopo- 
lists to reduce the poorer citizens to eco- 
nomic slavery. Thus, no woman was a 


person, no children were persons, more 
than half the men were legally mere 
chattels, three-fourths of the remain- 
der had no civic or economic rights, 
and the poor freemen became as servile 
as the slaves. There was neither chastity, 
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charity nor mercy, as St. Paul graphically 
writes, Romans, I, 18-32. Labor was 
despised as a slave mark, the workers 
were robbed of their wage, and the sick 
and the poor left pitilessly to rot and die. 
The personless mass were the chattels of 
the few, and Caesar was the omnipotent 
monopolist of rights. 

Into this capitalism and centralism dei- 
fied came the voice of Judean workers, 
mainly fishermen, proclaiming in the 
name of a Divine Carpenter that God 
was alone Omnipotent and the Lawgiver 
Supreme; that from Him every human 
being held rights and to Him owed all 
loyalties; that man was endowed with 
personality by God and not by Caesar, 
and to God alone was responsible in all 
the business of life. Because, of the hun- 
dred religions Rome absorbed, this alone 
antagonized the whole imperial system of 
divine autocracy over chatteldom, it be- 
came the state policy to extinguish Chris- 
tianity in hate and blood. It is because 
the religion of love conquered hate and 
energized civilization that Jefferson could 
proclaim and we can enjoy the inherent 
rights of personality and are free to pro- 
mote the religionizing of business in a 
free city of a free people. The command 
that rooted all Christian teachings—love 
God wholly and love your neighbor as 
yourself and as God loved you, hence 
with effective love in all human activities 
—rooted also His disciples’ message. 
Their gospel was not to nations but to 
men; to persons, who alone can love and 
be loved; and where persons were not, 
they were empowered to create them to 
make the chattel of Caesar the chartered 
brother of Christ. How this was effected 
has direct bearing on the infusion of re- 
ligion into our economic life. 

They baptized democracy into the 
Roman world and into ours. To those 
who accepted their teachings — that 
Christ’s law of love was happiness and 
life, and breaking it was sin and death,— 
baptism was the grant and pledge of 
freedom here and hereafter. It stamped 
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the recipient with “the freedom of the chil- 
dren of God” and co-heirship with Christ 
to His Kingdom. Given equally to all, to 
woman as to man, to slave as to free, 
baptism emancipated the woman and the 
slave; for once freedom of soul and mind 
and will was vindicated ; physical freedom 
had to follow. It emancipated all; for 
freedom of soul in the individual was 
bound to have its sequel in civic freedom 
of the mass. Baptism was an object 
lesson in universal personality and equal- 
ity of human rights. Other sacraments 
sustained and enforced it. Penance, the 
tribunal to which all violators of the law 
should go for restoration of status, ad- 
judged pardon and penalty to each, mas- 
ter and slave alike, solely on their merits. 
This personal quality was further ex- 
emplified when slave and master, woman 
and man, knelt side by side to receive, as 
they believed, their Eucharistic God, and 
when, as often happened, the ministering 
priest or pontiff had been a slave. But 
perhaps the most effective lesson in the 
equality of life and living was the sacra- 
ment of marriage, which, rendering the 
union of one man with one woman, 
whether slave or free, sacred and indis- 
soluble, established the chaste and healthy 
family as the fruitful unit of society, 
lifted woman to man’s level or raised her 
to a pedestal of reverence. “We Chris- 
tians,” cried Tertullian, “have everything 
in common except our womanhood.” 
They had community of justice because 
they had community of charity. Their 
Master’s saying that whatever they did to 
relieve “the least of these my brethren” 
was done unto Him, charged them to re- 
gard Caesar’s chattels as God’s freemen ; 
and when their plan of a voluntary com- 
munity of goods for this purpose proved 
unworkable, they organized for the relief 
of the needy companies of men and wo- 
men from the laity, which in the stress 
of persecution grew into a network of 
organized social service through the em- 
pire and for three centuries provided for 
the millions that were left orphaned, 
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widowed, imprisoned, tortured, impover- 
ished or homeless. These activities of 
charity were novel to the world; and the 
radical change of viewpoint they effected 
in human and property relations is thus 
noted by Lecky, the skeptical historian of 
European Morals: 

Christianity for the first time made charity 
a rudimentary virtue, giving it a leading place 
in the moral type and in the exhortations of its 
teachers. Besides its general influence in stimu- 
lating the affections, it effected a complete 
revolution in this sphere by regarding the poor 
as the special representatives of the Founder, 
and thus making the love of Christ rather than 
the love of man the principle of charity ... . 
A vast organization of charity presided over by 
bishops and actively directed by deacons soon 
ramified over Christendom, till the bond of 
charity became the bond of unity and the most 
distant sections of the Christian church corre- 
sponded by the interchange of mercy. 

The rich abstained from luxuries to 
give more to God’s poor, who received it 
from God's hands without loss of self- 
respect; and rich and poor deemed 
humble work after Christ’s example a 
holy duty. This, while shedding dignity 
on toil and honest poverty and limiting 
the field of need, undermined the servile 
fabric of Rome. Thence, with Christian 
freedom under Constantine, two new 
phenomena emerged, religion’s double 
gift to the economics and charities of 
life. 

When the apostles and bishops organ- 
ized this social network, there was not one 
hospital or kindred institute of charity in 
the world. Charity itself was a Christian 
invention. Now sprang up in the cities 
of the empire the charity hospital, the 
free hospice for strangers, asylums for 
the orphan, for the old, the blind, the 
cripple, the homeless, for the weak and 
suffering of every class. This was Chris- 
tianity’s transforming gift to civilization ; 
and it has inspired men and women to 
our day to perpetuate the systematized 
ministry of balm and oil to the wounds 
of humanity. 

Initiated by the noble women of Rome, 
these “works of all others most pleasing 
to God,” were established in every town 
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by order of the General Council of Nice 
in 325 and were amply sustained by the 
offerings of the faithful, pro-rated by the 
deacons to their means. The public ac- 
tivities of Christian women in operating 
these charities brought womanhood into 
the open, contrary to pagan restrictions, 
and, in thus hastening woman’s social 
emancipation, revolutionized happily the 
whole status of public life. 

The new institutions were on a scale 
we would deem today amazingly progres- 
sive. In Caesarea of Cappadocia, St. 
Basil the Great, First Doctor of the 
Church, established with the aid of trained 
volunteers not only surgical and other 
hospitals for differentiated classes of 
patients, but separate buildings for physi- 
cians, for nurses, for orphans, for found- 
lings, for the aged, the homeless and the 
stranger, and for physical and mental de- 
fectives. A well-graded educational cur- 
riculum was supplemented in this expand- 
ing socialized city by the beneficent pre- 
ventives of workshops and _ industrial 
schools and a central employment bureau 
for general labor adjustment; and hos- 
pital practice was extended to the refitting 
of cripples and defectives for self-sustain- 
ing labor. 

This was Christianity’s second and per- 
haps richer gift to civilization—religious 
appreciation of the duty and dignity of 
labor. The gradual disregard of natural 
law and human rights that had systema- 
tized slavery among pagan empires, made 
labor a badge of disgrace, and only under 
Jewish law was it held in_ honor. 
Husslein’s Bible and Labor shows how 
slavery was held in check, the rights 
of the toiler and husbandman jealously 
guarded in Mosaic law, and_ their 
violations scorchingly denounced by the 
Judean prophets. To have a trade be- 
came a religious custom even among doc- 
tors of the law, and the rule, “you must 
work if you would eat,” was practiced as 
well as preached by St. Paul and the 
Jewish propagators of Christianity. This 
insistence on the sacredness of toil, with 
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more intimate worship of the one true 
God under more impelling sanctions, 
finally abolished slavery and transformed 
the barbarian serfs into freemen. 

The early church pronouncements on 
property rights had an equally transform- 
ing influence. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when slavery still dominated 
and plutocracy was entrenched as it never 
has been since, the four chief doctors of 
the church, Basil and Chrysostom in the 
East and Augustine and Ambrose in the 
West, and Pope Leo the Great in Rome, 
laid down such radical doctrines on owner- 
ship that Dr. John A. Ryan of Wash- 
ington, D. C., wrote a book to prove these 
saints were not socialists. Briefly, their 
doctrine was that as man has a right to 
life he has a right to a livelihood from 
his labor and therefore to ownership of a 
decent sufficiency for his family needs; 
that every man has this natural right, and 
from nature’s law no man has more. All 
wealth is held in stewardship from na- 
ture’s God; hence what one has in clear 
excess of his needs, he holds in trust for 
God’s heirs, the poor and needy, the un- 
employed and unemployable; and the 
robber rich, as Chrysostom called those 
who had unjustly acquired their wealth, 
were bound to disgorge it to the indigent 
at peril of their souls. 

This would solve our employment 
situation and buoy up our depression. But 
preaching it with all the power of his 
golden eloquence cost Chrysostom exile 
and death, and though like proclamations 
may not now entail such penalties, it will 
not make you popular with the powerful. 
Yet the Church has canonized the pro- 
claimers of these principles ; and the doc- 
trine that God gave the fruits of the earth 
for the people thereof, that the workers 
have a divine right to a sufficiency from 
their labors, that concentration of wealth 
by the few at the expense of the many is 
a crime against God and State and people, 
has been proclaimed by councils and pre- 
lates and pontiffs from Leo I to Leo 
XIII, whose great encyclical on the work- 
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ing classes forty years ago applies to our 
day the centuried teachings of the Church 
and still remains at once the most radical 
and rational charter of human rights in 
the business and industries of life. 

But religion’s richer gift to the social 
and economic world was the exemplifica- 
tion of her teachings. The Benedictine 
and Columban monasteries that studded 
the marshes and valleys of barbarian 
Europe were schools of agriculture, of 
trades and arts and architecture, of medi- 
cine and nursing and social aid and civic 
training, and of religious and general 
education, that often flowered into uni- 
versities. Around them Europe’s cities 
grew and from their inspiration rose the 
merchant and crafts and journeymen 
guilds, the most comprehensive and bene- 
ficial labor unions of all time. Animated 
by religious motive and dedicated to God 
and the Virgin Mary and the saints, these 
guilds of master craftsmen qualified in ap- 
prenticed training provided honest goods 
for honest and artistic work at honest 
price, secured distribution from producer 
to consumer at minimum cost, and by 
stringent laws against “forestalling, en- 
grossing and regrating,” for five hundred 
years prevented all forms of cornering 
the market. They minimized the middle- 
man, the heaviest profiteer in modern in- 
dustries, thus making living cheap for the 
poor, widening ownership and_ barring 
plutocracy and paupery together. Con- 
tributing to hospital and church and 
school and civic upkeep, they became the 
soul of democratic government, extending 
it to the Hanseatic League of German 
cities, which really established the free- 
dom of the seas. 

These trade guilds, called “religious” by 
Brentano because of their spirit, by the 
mere force of their Christian working, 
broke down feudalism and serfdom; and 
it was religion that directly empowered 
them to do it. You have heard of St. 


Francis, the little poor man of Assisi, who 
set up, in the early thirteenth century, 
against the luxurious living of the rich, 
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two orders of men and women vowed to 
the service of poverty. These revivified 
Europe with apostolic fire; but it was his 
third order of married men and women 
in the world, consecrated to Christian liv- 
ing and charitable doing, that established 
civic and economic freedom. Advised by 
Pope Gregory IX, St. Francis gave 
them four simple rules which democrat- 
ized Europe. The first two—to carry 
no offensive weapons and take oath 
to no man—released them from service 
to the feudal lords and set them free. 
The third—to make their wills forthwith 
—implied that their holdings from the 
lord were their own and transmissible 
free to their children. The fourth — to 
pay monthly dues to a common fund— 
bonded them efficiently for their own de- 
fense and for organized social service. 
The papal sanction made these rules and 
their effects then valid throughout Chris- 
tendom and planted that seed of reform 
which made the thirteenth the greatest of 
centuries and the nursing bed of subse- 
quent political and economic freedom. 
This masterstroke, though overlooked 
even by Max Weber and Tawney in their 
exhaustive treatises on religion and cap- 
italism, sets Francis of Assisi and Greg- 
ory IX among the great social builders 
of all time. 

Two centuries later their reform was 
submerged by the “reformers” where re- 
ligion was supplanted by religions. 
Hitherto the social and economic work- 
ings of Christendom were motived by the 
principle that “By works a man is justi- 
fied, not by faith alone,” and “faith with- 
out works is dead.” It was this faith, the 
belief in God’s ever-present eye, that in- 
spired the artisan to do perfect work, to 
make masterpieces for God, the Master. 
Luther ruptured this harmony by his 
proclamation that faith alone avails and 
good works are a heresy and a snare. 
Grasping at the word, the greedy kings 
and princes and their hirelings swept 
away the works and the workers from 
half of Europe, seized the guild funds 
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and the monastic and communal lands 
that employed and fed the poor and, tak- 
ing charity out of religion like sap from 
a tree and with it the natural rights of the 
weak, banned monk and priest and guild 
and the whole mechanism of religion and 
business benevolence, and for three hun- 
dred years filched the old religion of all 
civil rights. This drastic change resulted 
in a double cleavage, between religion and 
business and the weak and the strong, 
that left the many impoverished and the 
few entrenched in capitalistic power. 
Again, as with the Caesars, Church and 
State were united in one head, and again 
religion became the tool instead of the 
rule of power. Whereas, when each was 
under separate heads, religion and busi- 
ness worked in spiritual union, now that 
they were corporately united they ran 
spiritually apart. “Keep religion out of 
business ; religion out of politics,” became 
the rule; and soon capitalism became the 
ruler. In the ethics of economics, Chris- 
tian Rome began to be discarded, pagan 
Rome to be restored, and plutocracy to 
crush a proprietary people into a prole- 
tariat pulp. 

These are not mere Catholic con- 
clusions. You will find them more 
strongly phrased and firmly documented 
by Max Weber of Germany and, however 
grudgingly, by R. N. Tawney of Eng- 
land, two of the three most authentic eco- 
nomic historians of our day; and the 
third, George O’Brien, but supplements 
their findings more authentically from the 
Catholic viewpoint. ’Tis true, there were 
numerous individual abuses in the old 
Catholic order and Protestant leaders 
often denounced unethical practices of the 
new. Luther inveighed against usury and 
interest together, going further than the 
Popes and Scholastics, who condemned 
usury, payment for loans involving no 
loss to the lender or in excess of it; but, 
contrary to a false tradition, they never 
condemned interest or compensation for 
the risk or loss involved. But comparing 
general results, the standard authorities 
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agree that in the old order riches were 
held as a means to righteous living and 
not an end, that the law and spirit of re- 
ligion governed the pursuit of gain and 
that the Church had the admitted will and 
right, and usually the power, to enforce 
her strict ethical decrees in every branch 
of business and industry; but that in the 
new dispensation all this became reversed. 
When the individual became his own in- 


terpreter of the Bible, he logically formu- 


lated also his own business ethics, natur- 
ally to his own advantage. Hence “busi- 
ness is business’”’ became the law and end 
of life, and religion had got to keep out 
of it. Therewith were shut out the in- 
herent rights of man; for on this basis 
the unscrupulous strong ousted the weak, 
took hold of industries and government 
and, having tuned law and custom to their 
greed, decreed that the State should also 
stand aside and let business run unhamp- 
ered its own competitive course, with 
“enlightened selfishness,” or rather with 
heartlessness calloused to consistency. 
They bought men and women and even 
children in the cheapest markets like other 
utensils, regardless of human rights; and, 
to create demand for the supply thus 
forced, they exploited the weak peoples 
of the world and bound them to their im- 
perial juggernaut. Then robber-wealth 
grew honored, honest poverty condemned, 
material science deified, and God and His 
laws philosophized out of life. Thence, 
while prisons rated higher than poor- 
houses, and both were overflowing, came 
the world wars—the white wars of com- 
mercial competition and the red wars of 
blood and extermination. 

This is the modern capitalism, which 
Mr. Keynes pronounces “absolutely irre- 
ligious, without internal union, without 
much public spirit, often a mere congeries 
of possessors and pursuers”; and which 
Tawney defines “that whole system of 
appetites and values, with its deification 
of the life of snatching to hoard, and 
hoarding to snach,” which leaves “a taste 
as of ashes on the lips of civilization,” 
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and against which “the saints and sages 
of earlier ages launched their warnings 
and denunciations.” 

They never ceased to launch them and 
therewith to supply inspiration and guid- 
ance for healthy reconstruction. The 
blatant noises of rationalistic religion in 
the eighteenth century and of material- 
istic in the nineteenth, trumpeting phys- 
ical science and big business into deity, 
closed men’s ears to papal appeal; but 
when the discovery that the new gods 
were multiplying human ills began to 
dawn, a voice from the Vatican was 
heard proclaiming the true principles of 
industrial and social peace, for that day 
and our day. A month from today, May 
15, the 40th anniversary of Leo XIII’s 
Encyclical on the “Condition of Labor,” 
Dr. John Ryan will broadcast from Wash- 
ington the import of this authoritative 
solvent of our economic problems. Its 
growth in influence may be gathered from 
the fact that Father Coughlin has been 
broadcasting it from Detroit the last two 
years to eager millions, and Dr. Ryan will 
get free hearing for its strongest doc- 
trines now; but when a few years after 
its issue he published the Minimum 
Wage, proving that a living for the 
worker was the first charge upon indus- 
try, he was denounced as a socialist. Yet 
Leo had gone further, insisting that the 
worker’s wage should be “sufficient to 
enable him to maintain himself, his wife 
and his children in reasonable comfort” ; 
a family wage which though then revolu- 
tionary is now axiomatic. 

So are his other radical prescriptions. 
A year ago M. de las Cases explained to 
the French Senate that, of the nine planks 
in the Labor Pact of the League of Na- 
tions, six were stated explicitly and the 
other three implicitly in Leo’s document ; 
viz., that human labor is not merchandise 
and has rights above barter; that among 
these rights are a full living wage, an 
eight-hour day and a twenty-four hour 
or Sunday rest, right of combination and 
collective bargaining, the exclusion of 


child labor, equal wage for equal work of 
either sex, equitable treatment in work- 
ing conditions, and supervision of these 
conditions by the state, in the exercise of 
its paramount duty to protect its own 
foundation, the toiler, in his natural 
rights. 

A more widely representative French- 
man, M. Albert Thomas, Director of the 
International Bureau of Labor, issued 
the statement in 1930 that “Leo’s Labor 
Encyclical has been inspiring the interna- 
tional and democratic labor organizations 
of the world.” Unconscious of its source, 
they had absorbed it for its worth, like 
the fisherman Burns found singing his 
songs for their beauty though ignorant 
of the author. “This,” exclaimed Burns, 
“is fame.” The widening adoption of 
Leo’s vital teachings sings him a richer 
fame. 

Yet there was nothing new in Leo’s 
provisions for social and industrial peace 
except their phrasing. It is but a restate- 
ment of the early and middle age and 
scholastic teachings and of the Church’s 
continuous preachment and practice to 
this day. Ozanam, founder of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, had republished 
in France the Guild and Middle Age 
methods, and Bishop Von Ketteler, a pre- 
late noble who championed the masses of 
all creeds, applied their basic principles 
and the economics of Aquinas to the in- 
dustrial slave system of his time, and by 
letters, lectures, pamphlets and in monster 
congresses organized the German work- 
ers for radical reform. Attacking alike 
capitalism and communism, and cham- 
pioning equally the economic and social 
rights of all men oppressed, his mentality 
and magnetism inspired the Catholic 
Center Party to write Christian justice 
into the industries of Bismarckian Ger- 
many. It is this party, alone standing 
firm on the same immutable principles, 
that maintained the German republic 
against communism, supplying it with 
masterly statesmen, including their pres- 
ent leader, Chancellor Bruening. Card- 
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inal Mermillod’s leadership produced like 
results in Switzerland, perhaps socially 
the best ordered state in Christendom; 
and Leo XIII incorporated their experi- 
enced counsel in his epochal Letter to the 
employers and rulers and workers of the 


world. 


As that golden message, issued by 
Catholic and other agencies in five cent 
pamphlets, is everywhere procurable, I 
will but mention a few of its funda- 
mentals. Premising that, from the de- 
struction of the workmen’s guilds and of 
the Church’s restraining influence, rapa- 
cious usury and greed have enabled a few 
to monopolize wealth and lay a yoke little 
better than slavery on the impoverished 
masses, he insists on the divinely imposed 
duty of the State, by laws or just dis- 
tribution and protective enactment to 
secure to the worker a wage or an owner- 
ship that will provide him a family suffi- 
ciency and security therein. That is the 
economic preventive of ills and cures. 
Charity there must be; but were that pre- 
ventive enforced by public justice, no 
honest worker or his family would have 
to eat of public doles. 

More important than laws is the spirit 
that enforces them. The will of worker 
and owner to do right by each, the com- 
mon consciousness of mutual duties as 
well as rights, an enlightened public con- 
science that guards all God-given rights 
of man and family and had liefer be right 
than be rich—this is the spirit that brings 
economic prosperity with peace and justly 
distributes it to all. This spirit religion 
alone can beget, sustain and vivify. Duty 
is more pressing than rights which are 
won in its discharge; and religion alone 
can prescribe and sanction duty. Religion 
is the bond between man and God; and 
without God there is neither duty nor 
conscience nor love of humankind. Re- 
ligion alone can exercise the capitalistic 
spirit of gain for gain’s sake, and wealth 
for wealth’s; can instill the conviction 
that not to amass riches but to be good 
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and to do good makes life worth living 
and worth leaving. 

Senator Borah said recently that legis- 
lators should be more interested in the 96 
per cent of our people who have but 20 
per cent of the wealth than in the 4 per 
cent who own the rest of it. But unless 
religion, unless the laws of justice and 
duty dominate hearts and govern values, 
the 4 per cent will bar the laws of welfare 
and enlarge their wealth, and hold the 96 
per cent under the foot of Big Business 
and its great god, Efficiency, whatsoever 
the co-efficients. 

Religion, true religion, not all that 
masks in its name, can alone dethrone 
that mammon and enthrone the God of 
righteousness in the hearts of men. While 
vindicating man’s God-given right to raise 
a family and support it from his toil, Leo 
XIII equally stresses the correlative duty 
of observing God’s laws in the raising of 
it. In the old Testament and the New, 
large families are blessed, and sexual use 
in prevention of Nature’s procreative pur- 
pose is accursed. “Multiply and fill the 
land” saith the Lord. “No,” says Big 
Business, “for the land is ours. Effi- 
ciency’s temple has no room for poverty’s 
offspring. Shut them off or shut them 
out.” Mr. Chesterton parallels this con- 
traceptive abomination with the device, 
where tall hats are the mode, of remedy- 
ing an under-supply of hats by cutting off 
the over-supply of heads. It is worse, for 
here there is an over-supply of sustenance 
for all; there is wealth to support de- 
cently thrice our population; but our dis- 
tributive system conveys the cream of it 
to the 4 per cent. Then comes a “Council 
of Federal Churches,” and, instead of 
denouncing that system and demanding a 
distribution that will maintain man’s right 
by God’s law to live and to procreate life, 
advises, in the name of religion, tramp- 
ling on the laws of religion’s God, putting 
lust above love and lucre above life and 
practicing the Onanism that God has 
cursed. The poor must not produce 
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young heads because Big Business has 
cornered the hats. 

This is not religion, nor is it economics, 
the science of supplying the sustenance of 
life. Religion and economics should 
jointly enable man to have life, and to 
have it more abundantly. This is the 
teaching of Leo and of all his papal line. 
Business is for man, not man for busi- 
ness ; and all economics should be shaped 
to give him life in its fullness. Com- 
pulsory poverty is a criminal indictment 
against any state system that compels it. 
So wrote St. Antonine of Florence in the 
first formal book of economics, six cen- 
turies ago, and so reiterates Leo. His 
teachings are energizing beyond his 
church; and religious educators of all 
creeds have been instilling them into the 
minds and hearts of our people. This 
“Federal Council’ does not represent the 
churches ; even our millionaires have been 
sharing their wealth with the poor, and 
Cardinal O’Connell has declared, “The 
Protestant rich and the Catholic poor are 
blood brothers in charity.” He might 
have included the Jews, always foremost 
in beneficence. Let us all be blood broth- 
ers, too, in economic justice, a more vital 


religious bond. “Works without faith” 
is as fatal as “Faith without works.” 
Love of the neighbor will never energize 
unless motivated by love of God. In 
God’s name and law, let us concentrate on 
winning for our every neighbor the pri- 
mal right to live and lead and procreate 
life by the laws that God has allotted to 
all men. 

Let minor needs wait on fundamentals. 
The violin is pleasing in its place; but 
fiddling is not in place while Rome is 
burning. Our first duty is to extinguish 
the fire. Influence your communities and 
cities and states to provide maternity and 
other free hospitals for the poor, and 
whatever else their essential needs re- 
quire, and urge the rich to share their 
luxuries with the needy; but apply your 
primal energies to extinguishing the laws 
and customs that multiply the poor. Ex- 
tinguish or control the middlemen who 
swell the prices and swallow the profits; 
and so write the laws of distributive jus- 
tice on hearts and in statutes that a suffi- 
ciency for his economic and _ spiritual 
salvation shall be secured for every 
honest worker in the land. 
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Industry Needs Religion 


Joun E. Epcerton 


President, The National Association of Manufacturers 


HEN it is remembered that we are 

living in a society whose economic 
status is largely determined by industrial 
factors, and that the moral conditions 
under which men live are vitally affected 
by economic conditions, it can be well 
understood why the church interests it- 
self in all questions touching these condi- 
tions. The church and the school and the 
home are the three most essential of so- 
ciety’s institutions and their preservation 
is the chief concern and object of civil- 
ization itself. None of them, therefore, 
can escape the definite obligations of con- 
cern for human welfare in all of its sec- 
tors and divisions. But just how they 
shall express that concern and translate 
it into values most conducive to their 
own preservation and strength is another 
question which appears to be susceptible 
to many answers. The differences at this 
point, it seems to me, arise from the ab- 
sence of any common understanding of 
what organization, congregation, com- 
mission, or other group of individuals 
church authority lies with, and just 
where spiritual jurisdiction ends. Most 
of the conflicts between the opinions of 
good people occur within these twilight 
zones which separate their reciprocally 
recognized understandings. Even the 
term “religious education” itself is va- 
riously interpreted. To one group of 
minds it comprehends one course of in- 
struction, and to other groups entirely 
different courses. So it is with respect 
to religion, economics and politics. There 
is an infinite number of organized opin- 
ions in conflict as to the “line fences” 
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between these domains of human in- 
terest, and we all know that few things 
have caused more quarrels and tragedies 
among neighbors than this very question 
of “line fences.” This is the sense of 
ownership in its worst mood. Thus it 
has happened in modern society that the 
individual has almost ceased to exist as a 
unit of thought and of conscious re- 
sponsibility, having been swallowed into 
or his identity merged with others having 
the same material group interests and de- 
sires. This has given rise to a frightful 
condition of class and group bigotry 
which threatens our social structure. The 
religion of love and the brotherhood of 
man seems almost to have been forgotten 
in quarrels about economics and politics 
and the interpretations of rights and juris- 
dictions. As a matter of fact, when one 
starts to almost any church in almost any 
city of our nation today, he does not 
know whether he is going to hear an en- 
nobling sermon on a text from the Scrip- 
tures and inspired by love, or a scholarly 
lecture on some phase of economics or 
ethics or politics or other subdivision of 
purely intellectual interest. Yet I be- 
lieve that the soul of man today is hun- 
gering for religion as never before in 
history, and it can not and never will be 
satisfied with a diet whose chief sub- 
stance is other than love. That is what 
industry needs and wants most from the 
church, and that is what the church can 
most helpfully give. 

My apparent wandering from the par- 
ticular course of discussion indicated for 
me has been due to my continuing desire 
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to lose no opportunity to emphasize my 
fervent conviction that the paramount 
and unprecedented need of industry and 
the world today is for genuine religion of 
the heart, believing that men will never 
think constructively together until they 
feel together and until their hearts are 
beating in unison for the same eternal 
ends. Such religion, I think, cannot be 
poured into men through funnels of 
theory and mere intellectual opinion. 
However important mental culture is, 
soul culture—particularly at the present 
time—calls for the greatest emphasis. 
Our economic, political and social prob- 
lems will grow simpler as fast as the 
church and the school fulfill the functions 
indicated by the supreme need of society. 
That, in my opinion, involves the switch- 
ing of emphasis by these institutions 
from effects to causes, from conditions to 
men who make them. When a person 
actually wants to do the maximum of 
good in the world without reference to 
material returns, he will always be able 
to find the opportunity and the appro- 
priate way of using it. 

The present world-wide economic and 
industrial situation has undoubtedly de- 
veloped from the same remote causes. In 
each of the nations which compose the 
world there is substantially the same sort 
of situation, but with characteristics 
which distinguish each from all of the 
others. Within each of the nations there 
are situations of the same character which 
vary in degree of intensity according to 
industrial trades and localities. Finally, 
within the same trades and industrial 
communities there are as many situa- 
tions differing in their details as there are 
industrial plants. All of these situations 
are relatively concrete, are economic in 
their reaches, and are more or less related 
to all the trades of life. Whether any 


one of these subdivisions represents a 
happy or an unhappy condition, it is a 
member of a family group having a com- 
mon ancestor, whose spirit dwells either 
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above or below. I often wonder if in our 
studies of situations in the various fields 
of interest we are not too inclined to the 
fallacies of inductive reasoning, some- 
times drawing particular moral con- 
clusions from general economic premises, 
or conversely. This proneness takes us 
further and further away from the con- 
sideration of fundamental causes and 
principles, and out into the open, unlim- 
ited spaces of clashing theories and 
opinions, where it is easier to shift our 
individual responsibilities upon the shoul- 
ders of others. Such paths of mental 
travel lead inevitably to the bigotries 
which now infest practically all the 
realms of thought, and to the universal 
indulgence of what is vulgarly called 
“buck-passing.”” Thus the world has 
gotten into a very bad humor, which 
makes more difficult the processes of 
broad, calm, unselfish consideration. In 
such circumstances, religion, pure and un- 
defiled, has its golden opportunity of all 
the ages, and in that connection any edu- 
cation that is not religious in its nature is 
more of a liability to society than an asset. 

Now, whether it is viewed as a cause 
or an effect, or whether it is the product 
entirely of a faulty industrial or eco- 
nomic system, or the result of the ineffi- 
ciencies of our religious and educational 
institutions, the problem of unemploy- 
ment is undoubtedly now the chief con- 
cern of this nation and others. While it 
is true that throughout all the ages dif- 
ferent parts of the world at different 
times have been visited by these periods 
of suspended economic animation result- 
ing in relatively large volumes of unem- 
ployment, that fact does not allay the 
dissatisfaction with reference to the 
present situation, in which six millions 
of our population have been unable to 
find opportunities to earn their liveli- 
hood. It is not sufficient to point out that 
during the same period of distress, thirty- 
five other millions of the same popula- 
tion were gainfully employed or were 
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able, by reason of previous employment 
or larger endowments, to weather the eco- 
nomic storm. Good shepherds, we are 
told, concern themselves far more with 
the one lost sheep than with the ninety- 
nine which are safe within the fold. So 
as long as there is one able-bodied person 
in America who wants to work and can- 
not find the opportunity equal to that 
enjoyed by others of the same capabili- 
ties, there is something for good citizens 
to do. In these circumstances always, 
there are those who would abandon the 
processes of evolution and either espouse 
openly, or encourage secretly, those of 
revolution, to bring about the desired 
ends. In an enlightened country like this, 
which has never known the tyrannies 
which have constituted the background 
for dynamic reactions, like those which 
have occurred in other nations, it is in- 
conceivable that we should think in any 
other terms than of improving the eco- 
nomic system we have rather than flying 
blindly to others that exist only in the 
imaginations of the impatient. 

So we need in these United States, as 
we have never needed it before, an extra- 
ordinary high order of statesmanship not 
only in industry and politics, but equally 
as much in religion and education. The 
ravings of fanaticism and the blatancies 
of bigotry in any of these spheres will 
hinder and irritate but not stop the quiet 
flow of progress. The problem is not 
only one of cultivating among men in all 
groups keener senses of moral obligation, 
but of finding the methods of more nearly 
stabilizing production and consumption. 
That is not only a general problem, but 
it is a problem in every particular trade 
and in every industrial unit of produc- 
tion. I might tell exactly how I am 
undertaking to do these things in the 
plant for whose operation I have the 
chief responsibility. But the natural 
conditions under which this unit operates 
vary so much from those which obtain 
elsewhere, that our experience or plan or 


system of management might be wholly 
inadequate and unadaptable in other 
places, except in so far as our plan in- 
volves the application of the fundamental 
principles of right and wrong. I prefer, 
therefore, to avoid holding up our par- 
ticular system of management as a model 
for others. I do not mind giving my 
personal testimony, however, that we 
have proved to our own satisfaction, 
through a twelve years’ period of test, 
that religious principles can be prac- 
tically applied to business, and that such 
application not only does not involve eco- 
nomic loss, but actually results in eco- 
nomic gain to all concerned. In other 
words, we are convinced by experience 
that there is no essential antagonism or 
inharmony between the capitalistic sys- 
tem and the highest religious ideals fairly 
interpreted. Certainly the profit motive 
exists in our relatively small circle of 
activity, just as do the salary motive, the 
wage motive, the rent motive, the in- 
terest motive and other motives which 
stimulate the energies of human beings. 
The problem in each instance, of course, 
is to keep these motives properly curbed 
and subordinated. Any one of them be- 
comes dangerous only when it approaches 
a position of dominance in the heart and 
mind and begins to influence away from 
the straight channels of conduct the noble 
purposes of men. 

But notwithstanding the success which 
we think has resulted from our phil- 
osophy of management, I do not feel 
justified yet in telling somebody else 
specifically how I think he ought to run 
his business. But I can tell him in gen- 
eral terms that the more nearly he does 
it in conformity with those fundamental 
principles of life which are set forth be- 
tween the covers of the Holy Bible, and 
which are very easily understood by those 
having the will to understand them, the 
more nearly will that business approach 
economic security. And until the se- 
curity of business itself is provided for 
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on a profitable basis, it is idle to talk of 
the economic security of any particular 
group of people, whether they be stock- 
holders, managers or wage-earners. There 
is not, in my opinion, any process of 
political or social legerdemain by which 
such securities can be accomplished. They 
can come in permanent form only from 
the processes of true education. In de- 
fining “true education” I would not at- 
tempt to be more specific than to say that 
it comprehends primarily the cultivation 
of the individual sense of responsibility 
for one’s economic as well as spiritual 
salvation, that it comprises emphasis upon 
the fact that both the income and outcome 
of any human life under any economic 
or governmental system is governed by 
obedience to the inflexible laws which 
operate eternally and unerringly in the 
physical, material and spiritual universes. 
No system has been yet devised, nor will 
one ever be, which will protect sentient 
man from the penalties of the violation 
of law. For something like six thousand 
years, as we now reckon time, human 
beings in large numbers have been trying 
to figure out some system or method or 
plan whereby they may escape the exac- 
tions of the operations of these laws. 
The age in which we are now living has 
been particularly prolific of such efforts, 
and even more particularly during the pe- 
riods of economic pressure. Efforts are 
being constantly made, through political 
processes and social movements, to equal- 
ize the incomes of life without reference 
to varying capacities and natural condi- 
tions. The opinion of at least one lay- 
man is that any education which teaches 
either the practicability or the desirability 
of such theories of economic security 
lacks much of being true education. The 
equal opportunity of all men to earn their 
own economic and spiritual freedom is 
all that society is obligated to guarantee. 
And that itself is a big enough job. 

In the matter of providing and making 
as secure as humanly possible such equal 


opportunities for the earning of economic 
rewards commensurate with both the 
powers and needs of each individual, I 
would say nothing that would seem to ex- 
cuse the industrial leadership of our na- 
tion from its larger obligations in this 
respect. On the contrary, I would empha- 
size this as the very greatest responsi- 
bility that it has. Neither would I put 
myself in the attitude of arguing that 
industry is guiltless of serious errors and 
highly censurable abuses of our economic 
system. These errors and abuses un- 
doubtedly contributed largely to the gen- 
eral economic unhappiness which has 
prevailed in our nation for about eighteen 
months. I am only trying to point out, 
for purposes of constructive suggestion, 
that other circles of society, tangent to 
that of industry, are not without blame 
for negligencies and obliquities of con- 
duct which have also played influential 
parts in the drama. I am also trying to 
emphasize that nothing of permanent 
value is going to be gained by those big- 
oted group attitudes of mind which would 
exempt themselves from blameworthiness 
and undertake in dogmatic manner to 
map out courses for others to follow. 
The first essential for the correction of 
the errors which stand out against the 
dark background of an unusually long 
and intense period of economic inclem- 
ency is co-operation of a sincere, 
thorough and tolerant sort among the 
elements of leadership in the various 
fields of responsibility. Before such co- 
operation can be hoped for, each con- 
siderable group of organized opinion 
must put its own house in order as the 
first requisite to successful excursions of 
help to others. I would also suggest in 
this connection that the most of such 
house-cleaning and rearranging of fur- 
niture can be best and most rationally ac- 
complished without summoning political 
aids. This applies quite as much to in- 
dustry as to other groups. There is no 
confession of failure, carrying its own 
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proof, and no self-defeating program 
like that of individuals or groups calling 
upon the government to do things for 
them that they can do for themselves. 
That this habit of looking beyond our- 
selves for the causes of our discomfitures 
in life, and of relying upon legislative 
processes for the reliefs from pressures 
which pinch, has become too general, is 
clearly manifest. My plea, therefore, to 
every one of the countless groups of or- 
ganized shades of opinion in our country, 
is that they indulge in sincere, thorough 
self-examination with a view of so re- 
adjusting their own programs as to dis- 
charge more efficiently their own initial 
responsibilities. 

I heartily believe that industry is in 
the best humor for its own important 
part that it has ever been in before. 
Through the past several years the num- 
ber of those in industry who regard their 
obligations as more important than their 
rights has been increasing very hopefully, 
and much more rapidly than is known or 
understood by the public in general, par- 
ticularly that part of the public whose 
congenital practice is to look only for 
weak places in our industrial armor. One 
of the chief values of the depression, 
which is growing clearer in the wake of 
the season of discontent, is the multi- 
plying number of voluntary movements 
in individual industrial plants and com- 
munities to prepare as far as possible for 
the next such visitation of misfortune. 

Conspicuous concrete instances which 
typify the tendency are the privately op- 
erated employment insurance plans re- 
cently announced by the General Electric 
Company and by a group of fourteen 
large corporations in Rochester, New 
York. The significance of these plans 
lies in the fact that in each case the cor- 
porations are among the very largest em- 
ployers of labor in the nation. These 


examples of enlightened leadership, vol- 
untarily expressed, are very heartening 
to those who believe that our economic 
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system can be so purged, repaired and 
improved as to meet the rational require- 
ments of an advancing civilization. 
Thousands of smaller industrial units of 
production are watching these experi- 
mentations with keen interest, and some 
of them are themselves developing their 
own plans of similar character. It has 
become the habit of American industry 
to lean more and more upon the processes 
of research and experimentation for the 
developing of its forward movements. 
Very naturally, it is cautious, because it 
is unemotional and more inclined to ac- 
cept as guides to action the proofs of 
history and human experience than the 
promises of untried theories. 

I wish I were familiar with the details 
of some of these best known plans for 
insuring the participants against eco- 
nomic pinches from any cause. But the 
details are relatively unimportant for, in 
the last analysis, each industrial unit or 
community or trade will have to work 
out the details of its own plan according 
to the different circumstances and con- 
ditions which govern its operations. It 
is only necessary at this time to cite the 
fact that such plans are in process of de- 
velopment and that they constitute addi- 
tional proof of increasing considerations 
within industry of the humanities which 
are so often urged at the expense of 
others. The leaven of religion in in- 
dustry is undoubtedly working more vis- 
ibly all the time. As it increases, it will 
not necessarily follow that fewer will be- 
come rich, but rather that more will share 
in the increasing profits. I am not wor- 
ried as much as Senator Borah seems to 
be about the fact that 4 per cent of our 
American population owns 80 per cent 
of all the nation’s wealth. I am worried 
far more about what the 80 per cent do 
not have than about what the 4 per cent 
have. I would rather think in terms of 
helping him who does not have to earn 
a good deal more of what he should have, 
than in taking away from him who has 
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honestly acquired. In other words, I 
would rather engage in an enterprise 
whose object is to reduce the number of 
paupers than in one whose chief plan and 
purpose is to decrease the number of 
millionaires. So, in the last analysis, it 
is largely a question of where we put the 
emphasis in our programs of effort. All 
people who have more of good in them 
than bad, and most people do have, are 
striving consciously or unconsciously for 
the same ends, and their programs of 
conduct embrace in general the same 
items of essential belief. But the differ- 
ence is in where the emphasis is put. In 
our own country there are extremely few 
persons of any race or condition who do 
not believe that there is a Supreme Being 
to whom their disembodied spirits must 
account, and that the kind of eternities 
they will spend will depend upon the 
manner in which they have spent time. 
Yet, while believing these things, many 
of such people subordinate their relation- 
ship to their God to other relationships, 
according to the bents of their physical 
appetites. It is out of these reflections 
that come my anxieties for the conduct of 
the organized church and the school. For 
some time my fear has been growing that 
these chief agents of civilization and im- 
portant servants of mankind have been 
withdrawing their emphasis upon the 
things of the spirit, and switching it more 
and more to the things of the flesh. Such 
adjustments of activity as would put first 
things first and give the largest emphasis 
to the eternal truths and values in life 
would probably involve some changes in 
method on the part of the church and 
some social groups, also some sacrifice of 
intellectual pride of opinion, but it would 
not involve any curtailment of interest in 
social or industrial questions, nor of un- 
selfish efforts to be helpful. It would 


mean undoubtedly a less frequent and 
more judicious use of the legislative shot- 
gun, upon which too much reliance is 
placed by some in society who are hunting 


in the least dangerous places for crimi- 
nals and derelicts. It often happens that 
when the criminal is found he is in a 
crowd of innocents, and when he is shot 
at with a statute of some sort he escapes, 
while many of the innocent bystanders 
fall. 

Now, from my associations for many 
years in the church and the field of edu- 
cation, I know that most of those whose 
primary labors are in these fields are deeply 
and sincerely concerned about the moral- 
ities and humanities in industry. Very 
naturally, their sympathies, as do mine, 
lie with those who constitute the lower 
economic strata. Such interest is not to 
be condemned, but rather commended, and, 
as I have intimated before, there should 
be no resentment from any source at its 
proper expression. But in forming esti- 
mates and arriving at conclusions regard- 
ing industry, certain facts should always 
be kept in mind. First, all of those within 
it are human beings, and not different in 
their desires, appetites and inclinations 
from those outside of it. It is true that 
within industry’s human parts selfishness 
has had a particularly favorable soil in 
which to grow, because on the whole it 
has been economically prosperous. Fur- 
thermore, it is in a highly organized state, 
and its conspicuous concentrations of 
capital and people make inevitably more 
visible to the common eye its selfishness 
and other deficiencies. It is therefore 
more inviting to reforming efforts, even 
though the number of those employed in 
all of the manufacturing plants of the na- 
tion is not more than ten millions as com- 
pared with the thirty millions employed 
on the outside of its circumference. Yet 
if there were some way of measuring the 
expenditures of energy, I think it would 
be found that these particular ten mil- 
lions of people employed in industry are 
the objects of more interest than all of the 
other millions of our population com- 
bined, while there is a superabundance of 
evidence that America and the world to- 
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day have more and greater problems out- 
side of than within the industrial house- 
hold of directly employed people. The 
relation between the employer and the em- 
ployed in industry is exactly the same as 
it is outside. The person who employs a 
cook or a chauffeur or a garbage collector 
or a physician or an odd-job person is 
subject to the operations of the same eco- 
nomic and spiritual laws as the employer 
of ten thousand industrial workers. If 
such an employer of a little, or occasional, 
labor treats that employee unjustly, either 
in the matter of compensation for services 
or otherwise, he is as much to be con- 
demned as the employer of large num- 
bers. Those within industry know that 
some of the less sincere of the crusaders 
on the outside are guilty of crimes of in- 
justice in their less conspicuous relation- 
ships which would make many employers 
of large numbers blush with shame. But 
of course that fact does not excuse any of 
industry’s crimes or errors, but it does 
explain some of the resentment felt in in- 
dustry at some of the invidious criticisms 
hurled at it. The employment relation- 
ship is universal, most of those who are 
employed themselves being, or having 
been, employers of other people at some 
time or other. The obligations attaching 
to the employment relationship are ex- 
actly the same everywhere, and in all in- 
stances. The same principles of right and 
wrong apply in every case. The very best 
way, therefore, for any one to establish 
a basis of judgment regarding the conduct 
of others in the field of employment re- 
lations is to analyze the processes by 
which he himself arrives at standards for 
the government of his own conduct in the 
same relationship. The only object I 
have in these observations is to suggest 
that broader and fairer attitudes toward 
industry and a keener appreciation of its 
problems would undoubtedly result from 
such self-analyses as I have indicated. 
Then, industry feels that the good 
within it is taken comparatively little cog- 


nizance of by the public. Many people do 
not seem to be aware of the fact that 
within the realm of industry, religion, hu- 
manity and the higher motives of life have 
been growing at least as rapidly as these 
same things have on the outside. Any 
fair investigation of industry as a whole 
would establish this as an indisputable 
fact. I am saying it because I have had 
rather extraordinary opportunity to know 
the facts. For the last fifteen years, dur- 
ing which industry in America has ex- 
perienced its greatest growth, I have had 
responsibilities, not only as the president 
of an industrial enterprise, but others 
which have taken me many times into 
every industrial locality in our nation. I 
have gone through many hundreds of 
plants in every section of America and 
have come into intimate contact with tens 
of thousands of manufacturers during 
this period. I have been constantly 
cheered in my own spirits by the multiply- 
ing evidences of the growth of ethical and 
moral standards. For the most part and 
within recent years these exhibitions of 
growth have occurred in the smaller or 
less conspicuous industrial establishments. 
The spirit of brotherhood is visibly grow- 
ing as between employer and employed in 
industry. The plants of Col. Callahan 
and Mr. Barr are widely known because 
of their religious leadership and the mag- 
nificent fruit which it has yielded. There 
are many other plants, some smaller and 
some larger, in which the same exalted 
principles of right are practiced as in 
these plants and the one with which I am 


connected. Even if I were prepared with 


data to do so, I would not have time to 
analyze the various plans employed in 
these plants. But I do know that, on the 
whole, the banner of religion, of ethics, 
of morals, of brotherhood and righteous- 
ness, is at least as high in industry today 
as it is on the outside, and I am inclined 
to believe that it is higher. As we con- 
tinue to go forward in the development of 
our economic life, progress itself will un- 
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doubtedly add to the problems we already 
have. Personally, I have no expectation 
that industry or civilization will ever be 
entirely free of them as long as time lasts. 
But the most important thing in this con- 
nection is that those who have the chief 
responsibility inside and outside of indus- 
try shall grow in their visions and de- 
velop in their spiritual lives, as fast as the 
problems multiply. 

What industry now needs specifically, 
more than anything else in the world, is 
just what every other part of society 
needs most—pure and undefiled religion 
in all of its human parts. I agree heartily 
with an editorial in a recent issue of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, from which 
I quote the following magnificent sen- 
tences touching the question of industrial 
bonuses : 


The demand of the hour is for industrial 
statesmanship capable of shaping the policies 
of their various concerns with the whole eco- 
nomic situation in view. Many of these con- 
cerns are now of a size which in any case takes 
them out of the class of purely private enter- 
prises accountable only to their stockholders. 
The number of workers they employ, their rev- 
enues, the enormous influences of their opera- 
tions on the general wellbeing invest them with 
a public responsibility equal to that of many a 


state or small nation. The men who run them 
can no longer afford to consider themselves 
merely as stewards of invested capital. They 
have become trustees of the American system 
and should act accordingly. What they need is 
a consciousness of their wider obligations 
which bonuses do not encourage. 


I wish every industrialist in the nation 
had and used the opportunity of reading 
these wise admonitions. The development 
of such statesmanship within industry as 
is herein called for will proceed faster as 
the same order of statesmanship shows it- 
self in other segments of the social organ- 
ism. Industry will become better as both 
those within and outside it become better. 
And as this process of soul and mental 
culture takes place, the social order will 
change in sane and natural ways without 
the use of the red flag, or any alien meth- 
ods which it symbolizes. In the mean- 
time, those of whatever trade, profession, 
or calling, will do most to help the present 
situation who provide out of their own 
ingenuities or charities opportunities for 
the unfortunate to relieve themselves. 
Jobs are the immediate need, and any in- 
dividual who has one can materially help 
to create opportunities for others. 
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The Analysis of the Present Industrial Situation 
and Its Remedies 


P. H. CALLAHAN 
President, Louisville Varnish Company 


: BELONG te the school of thought 

which holds our industrial troubles to 
be due not only to over-production in 
general, but to machinery and to high 
pressure selling in particular, and doubt 
the possibility of developing a purchasing 
power sufficient to meet the tremendous 
output of this machine age. 

it is my thought that the tariff has very 
little to do with our predicament because 
we have had depressions and unemploy- 
ment when we had a low tariff and we 
observe a free trade country like England 
in a more demoralized condition than our 
country. While I was an intimate friend 
and am a follower of William Jennings 
Bryan, nevertheless I feel that the single 
gold standard at this time is not respons- 
ible for very much of our trouble, as we 
never before had such a supply of gold 
and money is to be had on very easy 
terms for investment purposes. 

While the present situation is distress- 
ing, the suggestions or remedies are at 
least interesting if not practical, and I 
regret that with all our talent, both 
theoretical and practical, we are not able 
to offer a working solution to remove un- 
employment and likewise restore industry 
to a profitable basis, which is equally 
necessary, although all students of eco- 
nomics, as well as many employers, are 
agreed that there should be a larger share 
of the profits of industry going to the 
workers. 

The different plans of four, five and 
six hour days as well as the three, four or 
five days per week have not been worked 
out toa final analysis, for if the employers 
are to pay either a full day’s wage or a 
full week’s wage they will be carrying the 
entire burden of the depression and it is 


equally unjust to ask the workers to ac- 
cept reduced wages for the shorter day 
or the shorter week. Neither will it 
prove a satisfactory solution if the manu- 
facturer passes on to the consuming pub- 
lic these additional costs, plus the usual 
profit margin. 

We hear from students of economics 
that our present system has outlived itself 
and that we ought to be considering the 
removal of the profit motive. While there 
are not many manufacturers motivated 
by the feature of profit alone, still the 
profit motive has been with us since the 
days of the Phoenicians—perhaps longer. 
We have examples on all sides of the 
worthy manner in which profits are often 
used, and whether they are from land, 
mines or industry, profits have made the 
skylines of our cities and contributed a 
large share toward our welfare as well 
as toward our civilization. 

It is my opinion that a more equitable 
distribution of these profits would re- 
establish our former purchasing power, 
and if it could be brought about by edu- 
cation and an appeal to the investing 
class nothing else would add so much 
security to our present status. It is pos- 
sible that the 75 per cent of the national 
income, instead of going to 25 per cent of 
its people as at present, might be dis- 
tributed to the 75 per cent group, who 
are now getting but 25 per cent of the 
income. 

It is my conclusion that, because of the 
instability of industry and because of the 
hazards connected with it, the capital in- 
vested will have to be protected by the 
profit motive until some other and more 
equitable system can be developed. 
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Mr. Eagan’s Plan After Nine Years 


C. D. BARR 


Vice-President, American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


EFORE endeavoring to tell you 

about the results of nine years under 

the Eagan plan, it might be well to tell 

you something of Mr. Eagan, and the or- 
ganization of our company. 

John Joseph Eagan became associated 
with the organization of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company October 9, 1905. 

The plant was built the winter of 
1905-6 and began making pipe in April, 
1906. It has been in continuous opera- 
tion since that time. 

Mr. Eagan was president of the Com- 
pany from 1905 to 1915, when he became 
chairman of the Board of Directors. De- 
cember 31, 1921, Mr. Eagan again became 
president. He resigned March 14, 1924, 
on acount of ill health, and held the office 
of Advisory Director from then until his 
death, March 30, 1924. 

Mr. Eagan was born at Griffin, Georgia, 
April 22, 1870, the son of John Joseph 
Eagan and Mary Russell Eagan. His 
father died when he was but a few 
months of age. Educated in the public 
schools, he entered early upon a business 
career, associated with his uncle, William 
A. Russell, whose large fortune he was 
destined to inherit. Mr. Russell was in- 
terested im several business enterprises 
and had large investments in real estate 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Upon Mr. Russell’s 
death in 1899, Mr. Eagan, then twenty- 
nine years old, was given a test which has 
sent many a young man to ruin; he in- 
herited a fortune. There was in young 
John Eagan, however, that budding 
genius and strength of character that 
made him master of his money, rather 
than its slave. 


The American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany was his largest business undertak- 
ing. However, Mr. Eagan’s interests and 
activities far over-reached the confines of 
the business world. He gave much of 
his time and thought to projects devoted 
to public welfare and the promotion of 
religion. Among the activities with which 


.he was prominently connected along these 


lines was the Y. M. C. A., the Inter- 
Church World Movement, the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Interracial Com- 
mittee, The Berry Schools at Rome, 
Georgia, and the Committee of Church 
Cooperation of Atlanta. 

Being of extreme modesty in that the 
general public has always remained ignor- 
ant of the majority of his benefactions, it 
was natural that Mr. Eagan should 
ignore, to a great extent, the question of 
popularity involved in any of his under- 
takings. No better example could be cited 
than his connection with the Committee 
of Interracial Relations during the years 
following the war. Once convinced that 
there was enormous opportunity for serv- 
ice to both the white and black races of 
the United States, Mr. Eagan entered into 
this work regardless of the lack of pop- 
ular appeal which he knew existed. There 
were many business men and social leaders 
who believed this work was necessary 
but who refrained from any connection 
with it for fear of public criticism. 

Mr. Eagan stood very high in the coun- 
cils of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, being a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee, and during the war he 
was in active charge of certain work for 
the Y. M.C. A. For a great many years 
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he had been prominently connected with 
the local Y. M. C. A. in Atlanta. 

His wider church activities in Atlanta 
at times tended to obscure his yeoman 
service in the Central Presbyterian Church 
of that city. For thirty years he was 
superintendent of the Sunday school of 
this church, and through him there was 
established in this church a free baby 
clinic on whose staff appeared some of the 
most prominent physicians and surgeons 
of the city. Hundreds of children of the 
poor, who could not afford medical and 
surgical treatment, have been restored to 
health and happiness through the activi- 
ties of this clinic. 

Mr. Eagan’s interest in education was 
second only to his interest in the promo- 
tion of religion. His connection with 
The Berry Schools of Rome, Georgia, has 
already been mentioned. For many years 
he was chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of this institution and through him 
the finances which have been necessary to 
make of this school one of the most re- 
markable educational institutions of the 
world have been handled. This school is 
for the poor and underprivileged boys and 
girls of the Blue Ridge Mountains, said 
to be of the purest strain of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in America. Through the Berry 
Schools, literally thousands of these 
young women have been given an educa- 
tion and a higher conception of life. Not 
long before his death another example of 
his interests in education was furnished 
by his gift of a $25,000 lot for the erec- 
tion of a high school building at East 
Point, Georgia. 

A catalog of these things could be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely. But in con- 
nection with it should be remembered the 
fact that the great majority of Mr. 
Eagan’s benefactions were never known 
and never will be known. One of his 
characteristics was to give anonymous as- 
sistance to private individuals in sickness 
and distress. On the other hand, Mr. 
Eagan did not believe in philanthropy, 
although very often during his life he was 
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called a philanthropist. It was ever his 
aim to avoid paternalism, or to give any 
individual or any organization something 
for nothing, if they were able to work 
for it. 

Mr. Eagan was a keen student of 
sociology and economics. He became na- 
tionally known as a progressive industrial 
leader, and was widely considered as one 
of the instruments through which a better 
understanding was reached between cap- 
ital and labor. His chief activity in in- 
dustrial sociology was in his own organ- 
ization—The American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company. 

During the years from 1905 to 1921 
Mr. Egan established many advanced 
services for the employees in the plant of 
the company such as: 

(a) Bath houses—locker rooms 

(b) Twenty-four hour restaurant 
service within the plant. 

(c) Complete facility and program as 
worked out by the Industrial Department 
of the Y. M. C. A., such as education, 
recreation and religion. 

(d) Complete medical service to all 
employees and their dependents. 

(e) Old age pension system. 

In the latter part of 1921, the Com- 
pany, under an agreement with the com- 
mon stock holders, converted this stock 
from common to preferred non-voting 
which left Mr. Eagan holding the only 
outstanding block of common stock (1085 
shares) and gave him complete control of 
the Company so far as its common stock 
was concerned. He assumed the presi- 
dency of the Company January 1, 1922, 
and in the Spring of that year the man- 
agement of the Company adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the Company’s busi- 
ness would be conducted according to the 
Golden Rule, or the principles as taught 
by Jesus Christ. 

At the same time a more democratic 
form of management was established and 
profit sharing was adopted as a funda- 
mental principle. 

Mr. Eagan died March 20, 1924, and, 
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by the terms as set forth in the codicil to 
his will, he established the Eagan Trust 
and bequeathed to it all of the 1085 shares 
of common stock of the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company. This trust has since 
been declared by the United States Courts 
to be an educational and charitable trust. 


Actepco PLAN 


He believed that industry functions 
logically and best when it is recognized 
that four groups are fundamentally inter- 
ested in it, namely: 

(1) Employees (Producer) 

(2) Managers (Producer) 

(3) Owners (Stockholder) 

(4) Public (Consumer) 

By the terms of Mr. Eagan’s will, the 
employees and the managers, groups 1 
and 2, jointly became the stockholders or 
owners, group 3. Although they may be 
the same persons the functions of these 
groups are discussed in their separate 
capacities and irrespective of their inter- 
locking personnel. The plan is based on 
the following three principles: 

(1) These four groups should have 
responsibility for failure or success in the 
operation of the business. 

(2) These four groups should share 
knowledge of the Company’s affairs. 

(3) These four groups should share 
profits and losses. 

In attempting to put these principles 
into practice in operating a large manu- 
facturing concern, many problems arise. 

These problems fall into four general 
classes or divisions, as follows: 

I Wages and Hours 
II Security of Life 
III Working conditions 
IV Joint control. 


WAGES AND Hours 


Of course, the first question in the 
minds of the workmen is how much they 
can earn and how long they must work to 
do it. Our effort to meet this thought 
has developed as follows: 

(1) A fundamental policy of this 


company is that one of the chief charges 
upon industry should be a self-respecting 
wage for every employee doing honest 
work. It certainly seems logical to as- 
sume that modern society owes a human 
being who will work an income at least 
permitting a decent and healthful stand- 
ard of living. 

The Eagan plan assumes, to begin with, 
that the cast iron pipe business is capable 
of providing a self-respecting wage to 
every employee, provided every employee 
pursues his particular duties with the 
highest efficiency of which he is capable. 
Neither the cast iron pipe business, nor 
any other business, can be expected to 
provide an income to a group of loafers. 
The cast iron pipe business is only the 
means to an end, and our plan is organ- 
ized on the theory that if every member 
of our organization takes full advantage 
of the opportunities the cast iron pipe 
business offers, there should be no reason 
why each and every one should not re- 
ceive in return, not only a self-respecting 
wage, but more. We propose to pay 
equal or better than the district wage for 
like service as a minimum. 

(2) Eight hours per day has been 
recognized by the government as the 
standard length of a working day and we 
have been following this practice as a gen- 
eral rule in the operation of the plant. 
Six days per week in our plant would call 
for a large repair gang working on Sun- 
days if the full operation of the plant was 
desirable. Therefore we run five days 
per week, and repairs are made on Satur- 
day. 

(3) We recognize merit in special 
work, quantity production, and so forth, 
and a reward is given for this special 
service. Also, a continuous service bonus 
is granted employees who stay in the serv- 
ice of the Company year after year. 

(4) During the Christmas holidays, 
one week with pay is given all day wage 
workers. This overcomes the problem of 
releasing these men in small groups dur- 
ing the summer season which normally 
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would interfere with steady production. 
(5) In the matter of profit sharing, 
all the money available for dividends on 
the common stock is spent for, or paid in 
cash to, the employees. At present we 
are paying the Birmingham district wage 
plus twenty-five cents per day to each 
wage earner. This extra amount totaled 
last year approximately $75,000. Other 
benefits, such as pensions, group insur- 
ance, medical service, sick benefits, and 
so forth, are also a part of the profit shar- 
ing. No deductions of any kind, as 
charges for these services, are made. 


SECURITY OF LIFE 


One of the questions in the minds of 
all workmen is: “What becomes of me 
when I am old?” In trying to answer 
that question our efforts have developed 
the following: 

(1) An individual savings plan 
whereby all employees can set aside out 
of their weekly wage a definite amount, 
through the time office of the company, 
upon which 6 per cent interest is paid 
quarterly. 

(2) When an employee has been in 
the service of the company a certain 
number of years and has reached a cer- 
tain age he is pensioned. 

He may be pensioned at any time, how- 
ever, if he becomes incapacitated from 
any cause. At present we have sixty-five 
pensioners living. The minimum is 
thirty-five dollars per month. The maxi- 
mum now being paid is ninety dollars 
per month. 


(3) Purchase of the preferred stock 
of the company on the partial payment 
basis is a privilege of the employees. 
This pays 8 per cent to the employees 
and they can borrow on this stock up to 
75 per cent of its value. Each employee 
with a service record is given the privi- 
lege of buying this stock on a downward 
sliding scale in keeping with his service 
record with the company. At present the 
employees own outright or have under 
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contract approximately $100,000 worth 
of this stock. 


(4) All employees share in the group 

life insurance plan. The amount ranges 
from $600 per person, after six months 
service, to $1,500 after ten years service 
with the Company. At present we have 
in force $1,750,000 insurance. 
5 (5) The best type of unemployment 
surance, we think, is to keep men at 
work wherever possible. In order to do 
this, construction jobs, new buildings, 
special improvements and general plant 
improvement are taken care of during 
periods of depression. By planning ahead, 
men are given regular work in keeping 
the plant up to standard in needed re- 
pairs and replacements, which are some- 
times difficult to do during periods of 
production but can be done to advantage 
during periods of depression. We en- 
deavor to provide a minimum of four 
days work per week to each one of our 
regular employees. 

(6) A home purchasing plan is in 
effect whereby employees can purchase a 
home on the monthly payment basis at a 
reasonable rate of interest and no com- 
mission charges for financing the loan. 

(7) The Eagan fund is a fund set 
aside for special loans or donations for 
special emergency cases, such as extra 
hospital bills, needed leave of absence for 
health reasons or emergency needs, for 
special loans, for education or home prob- 
lems. This loan carries no interest 
charge for the first two months and then 
carries a rate of 6 per cent. 


WorKING CONDITIONS 


The third question to consider is work- 
ing conditions. Our plan in attempting to 
meet these requirements in the plant 
offers: 

(1) A bath house for both white and 
colored employees. A locker for each 


man with regular towel service provided. 

(2) A. Y. M. C. A. building and 
equipment, including library, game room, 
and so forth, with a full staff of secre- 
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taries for both white and colored men, is 
maintained. These associations are affili- 
ated with the Birmingham Y. M. C. A. 
and a standard program of activities is 
conducted at all times. 

(3) <A twenty-four hour per day 
restaurant serves wholesome food at all 
times at a nominal price. 

(4) <A co-operative store sells sup- 
plies at a very low figure. This store is 
open to the public and does a large cash 
business in competition with chain stores 
in the immediate neighborhood. 

(5) The Mutual Benefit Association 
pays a sick benefit in case of illness of the 
worker and also pays a benefit for the 
death of any member of his immediate 
family. 

(6) Medical service for all employees 
and their dependents is furnished. This 
requires a staff of three regular physi- 
cians, four specialists, four nurses, two 
secretaries, a medical director and a den- 
tist. This department operates on an ap- 
proximate budget of $65,000 per year. 

(7) A complete educational depart- 
ment is maintained as part of the Y. M. 
C. A. educational program in conjunction 
with the University of Alabama exten- 
sion service. Classes are conducted in 
mechanical drawing, mathematics, metal- 
lurgy, pipe classifications, economics, 
foremanship and safety. A complete ap- 
prentice course, offered to apprentice 
boys, and an award of one hundred dol- 
lars is made to all who complete the 
course. 

(8) A full athletic program of base- 
ball, volley ball, basket ball, tennis and 
gym classes is carried on and is an im- 
portant factor in the leisure time of the 
men and the community. Also, picture 
shows for both colored and white em- 
ployees is a part of the recreational pro- 
gram. 

WorKING CONDITIONS 


Twenty-two safety captains under a 
safety director, wearing uniforms and 
safety badges furnished by the Company, 


watch for all unsafe conditions in the 
plant and unsafe practices by the men. 
Each captain has a committee of five with 
him in his department to help carry on 
the work. They are responsible for the 
safety of the plant and see that all men 
know and understand the safety rules of 
the shop. 

Goggles for eye protection and safety 
shoes and leggings are furnished by the 
Company at one-half price. These men 
attend regular safety classes on Company 
time once per week, in order to keep up 
to the minute on all problems of safety in 
the plant. 


Joint ConTROL 


Under the terms of the will, the trus- 
tees of the Eagan Trust are authorized to 
receive the dividends payable to the com- 
mon stock of the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company. General direction is 
given in the will as to the disbursing or 
spending of these moneys in and for the 
interest or account of the employees of 
the Company. 

The trustees are authorized through 
the will to function as and perform all of 
the duties of the common stockholders of 
the Company, which is a standard cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of Georgia. 

The trustees of the Eagan Trust, by 
the terms of the will, are the Board of 
Management, elected by the directors, 
and the Board of Operatives, elected by 
the employees. Likewise these same 
groups act as the common stock holders 
of the Company because they control all 
of the common stock. 

Since the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company is a standard Georgia corpora- 
tion, the stockholders elect the directors 
and the directors elect the officers, just as 
is standard practice in any regular cor- 
poration. The management of the Com- 
pany differs from other corporations in 
that the employees and the purchasing 
public are given representation. 

The general policies and conduct of the 
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business are regulated by the Board of 
Directors, which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the public, employees, man- 
agers and owners. Policies of the Com- 
pany on sales, finance, manufacturing, 
advertising, and so forth, are determined 
by this board or delegated to the Board 
of Management. 

The officers of the Company are elected 
and their compensation is fixed by this 
board. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors are held once each month or as oc- 
casion demands. 

The active control and the management 
of the Company’s affairs is vested in a 
Board of Management, which is com- 
posed of the Company officials highly 
trained in the various branches of indus- 
trial activity. An industry must be prop- 
erly financed; its products must be well 
and economically made; its raw materials 
must be of proper quality, promptly de- 
livered and fairly bought; adequate mar- 
kets for its products must be developed 
and maintained; its products must be 
profitably and justly sold. The president 
and men at the head of such activities 
compose the Board of Management, and 
with their staff of assistants conduct the 
Company affairs. 

The Board of Management’s members 
are elected by the Board of Directors to 
serve one year. This board has regular 
weekly meetings as often as may be neces- 
sary. 

The Board of Operatives is composed 
of twelve men elected annually by the 
workmen from their own ranks on the 
approximate basis of one representative 
for every one hundred employees. Its 
purpose is to serve as a means of co- 
operation between employees and _ the 
managers, to furnish the Board of Man- 
agement such advice as it may request 
and to give employees accurate informa- 
tion about the Company’s affairs. The 
management of the Company keeps this 
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board informed as to the business of the 
Company. Regular meetings are held 
every two weeks and called meetings are 
held as often as necessity demands. 


SUMMARY 


The Company employs approximately 
twelve hundred men, does a business of 
around $7,000,000 per year and has a book 
value in plants and machinery of 
$5,000,000. The American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company has grown in strength and has 
prospered under the Eagan plan until at 
present the Company’s assets stand eight 
to one of liabilities, independent of the 
plant and real estate holdings. 

Mr. Eagan always felt that, with all 
the benefits, plans and policies of the 
Company, as have already been outlined in 
this paper, there may be errors, mis- 
understandings and wrong interpretations 
on the part of the employees in some 
cases, and also by the public, just as there 
were when Christ was on earth himself. 
We are also conscious of the fact that the 
millenium has not yet arrived, and that 
this is a very practical world in which we 
live. We are also not unmindful of the 
fact that all industries have their peri- 
odical headaches ; that the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company is no exception to 
that rule; that these periods of abnormal 
prosperity followed by abnormal periods 
of depression are still making their ap- 
pearance on the calendar; and if we are 
to judge the future by the past they will 
continue to do so. 

Therefore, in the light of the above, all 
we can do is to draw back the curtain and 
take a look into our status as of today— 
after nine years under the John J. Eagan 
plan—and call it good and face the future 
with the same confidence as did the 
founder, who held so faithfully to the be- 
lief that ““Whatosever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them.” 





The Philosophy of Protestantism in Its Relation to 
Industry 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


Professor of Sociology, Duke University 


WO great social scientists, exam- 

ining the lineage of modern capital- 
ism, have claimed that it is the legitimate 
offspring of Protestantism. Max Weber, 
one time professor of economics in the 
German universities at Freiburg, Heidel- 
berg and Munich, disgusted with the doc- 
trine of economic determinism which 
made religion a mere reflex of economic 
conditions, set out early in the twentieth 
century to prove the opposite, namely, 
that economic systems depend very large- 
ly upon supporting religions. Though 
Weber acknowledged that religious and 
economic phenomena are mutually de- 
pendent, the net result of his research, 
published in three stout volumes,’ was 
to upset for all time any purely economic 
interpretation of history. 

Weber showed that certain qualities of 
individual character are necessary for the 
successful working of any economic sys- 
tem; that these qualities are the out- 
come of a definite social ethics; and that 
this ethics is rooted in definite religious 
values and attitudes. Weber examined 
all the world religions and their corre- 
lated economic systems, but he was nat- 
urally chiefly interested in examining the 
relations of historical Christianity and of 
modern capitalism. He reached the con- 
clusion that modern capitalism was orig- 
inated and maintained by the Protestant 
religion and its industrial ethics. The 
spirit of modern capitalism, he claimed, 


1. Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsiatze zur Religions- 
soziologie, I, II, III (Tibingen, 1922-23). A part of 
Volume I has been translated into English and pub- 
lished under the title, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (New Work: Scribner’s, 1980), 


is essentially that of Protestantism, par- 
ticularly that of its Calvinistic and Puri- 
tanic sects. Thus he places squarely 
upon Protestantism the responsibility for 
our present economic system. 

3y modern capitalism Weber meant 
much more than a system for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. Modern capitalism, he 
tells us, is a system for the pursuit of 
profit, and forever renewed profit, by 
means of continuous rational enterprise. 
Capitalism, in other words, means the di- 
rection of industry by the owners of eco- 
nomic capital for their own pecuniary 
gain. This means that business becomes 
a systematic utilization of goods or per- 
sonal services as a means of acquisition in 
such a way that the enterprise shall result 
in profits to the capitalist. Much more is 
involved than the utilization of labor and 
opportunities for exchange which result 
in profit. Modern capitalism is especially 
characterized by the rational organization 
of free labor in such a way as to bring a 
profit to the capitalist. In other words, 
modern capitalism is characterized by the 
exploitation of nominally free labor in 
much the same way that natural resources 
and markets are exploited—all for the 
sake of pecuniary profit. 

Weber undertook to answer the ques- 
tion: “What were psychological condi- 
tions which made possible the rise of a 
capitalist civilization in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries?” 
He found that these conditions were 
brought about by the Protestant Refor- 
mation; for the Reformation was ac- 
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companied by a vocational or industrial 
ethics which made work not something 
incidental, but the main purpose of life. 
A man’s work, therefore, became his call- 
ing through which he was to glorify God 
and hence the principal function of his 
life, that for which he as an individual 
existed. Therefore, the very qualities 
which economic success demanded, dili- 
gence, sobriety, frugality, thrift, became 
also the foundation for the Christian life. 
At the same time they furnished the 
foundation for the development of a cap- 
italistic society in the modern sense, a 
society which rates a man in the first 
place as a worker and which stresses eco- 
nomically valuable qualities and pecuniary 
success above all else. 

Professor Weber found an able ex- 
ponent and developer of his views in 
R. H. Tawney, now professor of eco- 
nomic history in the University of Lon- 
don. In his Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism,? a work based upon much re- 
search, Professor Tawney claims that 
Calvin did for the bourgeoisie of the six- 
teenth century what Marx did for the 
proletariat of the nineteenth. Calvin, un- 
like Luther, looked at the economic life 
from the standpoint of a man of affairs. 
He saw that capital and credit were indis- 
pensable to society; that the financier is 
not a pariah, but a useful member of so- 
ciety; that lending at interest, provided 
the rate is reasonable, is not sinful. He 
set the profits of trade and finance upon 
the same level of respectability as the 
earnings of the laborer. The two main 
elements in Calvin’s teaching were the in- 
sistence upon personal responsibility, dis- 
cipline and moral character and the call 
to build up a corresponding life in the 
world. Not riches, but their misuse for 
self-indulgence, is evil. Material inter- 
ests were therefore to be dedicated to the 
service of God. Thus the pursuit of 
riches, which once had been feared as the 





2. London, 1926, 
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enemy of religion, was now welcomed as 
its ally. 

Thus, as Professor Sorokin says: 

Protestantism gave an immense ethical value 
to worldly vocation and calling; it consecrated 
labor, and began to regard an orderly, honest 
and enthusiastic performance of man’s voca- 
tional work as his sacred duty; and through its 
preaching that the salvation of man consisted 
primarily in an orderly and rational living, it 
averted man from a purely ascetic ideal and 
turned him to more worldly but religious 
duties.* 

Such teaching, as Professor Tawney 
remarks, whatever its theological merits 
or defects, was admirably designed to lib- 
erate economic energies and to weld into 
a disciplined social force the rising bour- 
geoisie. However, one must be careful in 
attributing too much to Calvin’s teachings 
and overlooking the spirit of the times. 
As Tawney points out, both an intense 
individualism and a rigorous Christian 
socialism could be deduced from Calvin’s 
doctrine. As a matter of fact, in Geneva 
itself, Calvin and his followers developed 
something approaching a Christian social- 
ism. But in Protestant countries of the 
time where Calvin’s teachings found lodg- 
ing, individualism was rife. The very 
emphasis of Protestantism upon indi- 
vidual conscience had given birth to an 
individualistic movement. Moreover, the 
rise of individualism was favored by cer- 
tain doctrines of the Reformers, such as 
Luther’s justification by faith and Cal- 
vin’s predestination. Salvation was re- 
garded as the work, not of man himself, 
who can indeed contribute nothing to it, 
but of God. Accordingly, human effort, 
social institutions and civilization were 
considered more or less irrelevant to sal- 
vation, or at most only mischievous in 
their effect. This led, as Professor Fitch 
has said, to “an absence of the sense of 
responsibility for the social order which 
has from the beginning maimed and dis- 
torted Protestant Christianity.” In other 
words, it was the religious individualism 
of the great majority of early Protestants 


3. P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories 
(1928), p. 678. 
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which gave free rein to the development 
of modern capitalistic industry. This in- 
dividualism was not so marked at the be- 
ginning of the Protestant movement as it 
was destined to become in the later phases 
of its development. 

Strangely enough, both Weber and 
Tawney point to Puritanism as the re- 
ligious soil which was especially favorable 
for the growth of modern capitalism. 
Both of them seem to think that the utili- 
tarian philosophy of Benjamin Franklin, 
with his maxims “time is money,” “credit 
is money,” “money grows money,” “hon- 
esty is the best policy,” is a direct out- 
growth of Puritan life and thought. They 
are also the psychological characteristics 
without which, at least in some degree, 
modern capitalism would have been im- 
possible. It has been the inculcation of 
such teachings into the masses of our 
population which has made possible our 
capitalistic industry. Many of us have, 
of course, been inclined to believe that the 
Puritans were the most socially-minded 
and the most Christian sect of their time. 
The most recent student of Puritan life 
and culture, Prof. Herbert Schneider, 
however, in his work on The Puritan 
Mind, agrees with Professors Weber and 
Tawney and concludes that the Puritans 
“‘pretended to live saintly lives, but their 
actual ideals were pagan.’”* 

This raises the question as to how far 
the Puritan movement was _ radically 
Christian. The Puritans themselves be- 
lieved they were purging then existing 
Christianity from its pagan elements ; but 
Schneider says “their actual ideals were 
pagan.” Tawney also does not hesitate 
to say that “Calvin’s system was more 
Roman than Christian and more Jewish 
than either”; and this judgment probably 
applies to the whole Calvinistic and Puri- 
tan movement. For the things which 
were insisted upon by both Calvin and the 
Puritans, namely, personal responsibility 
and disciplined moral character, are not 





4. Schneider, The Puritan Mind (1930), p. 254. 
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peculiarly Christian, but are rather the 
basis of all morality. We miss insistence 
in the teachings of both Calvin and the 
Puritans upon the three distinctive doc- 
trines of Christ: namely, that the service 
of God must be sought in the service of 
man; that God’s will or kingdom should 
be realized in human affairs ; and that the 
basic law of that kingdom is the law of 
love. And we also miss this insistence 
upon Christ’s central teachings in the 
creeds of most Protestant sects. We are 
inclined to say that here Protestantism 
fails, as the whole historic church has 
failed, because it emphasized the divine 
messenger rather than his message. But 
is it not equally probable that here again 
is another instance of that failure to un- 
derstand Christ which has so often and so 
regrettably characterized Christians from 
the days of the apostles to the present? 

It would be a mistake to conclude that 
our modern economic system sprang 
wholly from the spirit of Protestantism. 
Both Weber and Tawney are careful to 
point out that such a conclusion would be 
an error. As a matter of fact, Puritanism 
distrusted wealth and opposed speculation 
and exorbitant profit-taking. It seems to 
me rather more nearly correct to say that 
the whole spirit and philosophy of Prot- 
estantism played into the hands of those 
who were following certain pagan tenden- 
cies of the age, namely, individualism, 
speculation and exploitation. These tend- 
encies were rooted in many historical and 
psychological antecedents. Protestantism 
proved favorable to them for a number of 
reasons. First, it was an individualistic 
movement and it broke to pieces the old 
social order. It fostered individualism 
both in religion and in the economic life. 
Second, it was relatively unconcerned 
with the social order, because its emphasis 
was subjective. Third, it promoted theo- 
logical-mindedness and other-worldliness 
and neglected the teachings of Christ for 
the Old Testament and the Pauline Epis- 
tles. All of this gave pagan economic 
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tendencies their chance. Individualism 
rose to a mighty tide, till in Nietzsche it 
denied the authority even of the moral 
law itself. Exploitation of the weak be- 
came the basis for the prosperity of na- 
tions as well as of individuals. Finally, 
whole classes, if not whole nations, tried 
to live from speculative profits rather 
than from honest earnings. Protestant- 
ism, not being a religion of authority, had 
no power to deal directly with these tend- 
encies and no adequate educational pro- 
gram to combat them. 

And now individualism threatens us 
with moral and social anarchy. Specula- 
tion now has made half of our population 
averse to honest labor. Exploitation has 
set class against class, nation against na- 
tion, and race against race, until our 
world is threatened with disruption by 
hate and strife of which we can see no 
end. It is surely time that Protestantism 
develop a new philosophy to deal with 
these evils which are partly due to its 
own mistakes.® 

Granting that the economic virtues fos- 
tered by Protestantism—thrift, diligence, 
sobriety, honesty and frugality—are as 
necessary now as ever for a Christian 
economic life (and I do so hold them), 
granting also that the individual owner- 
ship of industry is socially expedient and 
desirable (which I also believe), it does 
not follow that Christians should accept 
complacently the orgy of selfish individ- 
ualism, wild speculation and thoughtless 
exploitation, which our industrial and 
business life has too often illustrated for 
over a century, and especially for the last 
two decades. They only indicate that 
down to date we have failed to socialize 
and Christianize our economic life. Re- 
cently Mr. Henry Ford said that the 
present industrial depression is due 
largely to fundamental dishonesty in 





5. For a fuller development of the Christian phi- 
losophy of industry, see my books, The Reconstruction 
of Religion (especially Chapters VI and VIII) and 
Christianity and Social Science (especially Chapter 
VI); also The Church and Industrial Reconstruction, 
published by the Committee on The War and the 
Religious Outlook (1920). 
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American business. Too many people, 
he said, have tried to get something for 
nothing, inflating prices rather than cre- 
ating real values. Had Mr. Ford been 
religiously-minded, he might have voiced 
his criticism of modern business some- 
what as follows: 

No phase of our life has come less 
definitely under the influence of Christian 
ethics than the economic. It is in the 
economic sphere that we expect selfish- 
ness to be most in evidence. The economic 
life of the nineteenth century built up 
the philosophy which proclaims that self- 
interest rules all men in all things, and 
that action upon any other basis than 
self-interest is inconceivable. It is in the 
economic sphere that the baldest selfish- 
ness, greed and inconsiderateness of 
others is to be found. In a part of our 
business and financial world, predatory 
pagan standards prevail almost as they 
did before the Christian movement began. 
Rich and poor, employer and employee 
alike, too often hold that they are entitled 
to all that they can get and can keep, if 
it is within the law, regardless of the 


service rendered. Instead of seeking 
only just compensation for service 
rendered, both working man and 


business man too often seek to get as 
much as they can and to give as little as 
possible in return. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the passion to get 
“something for nothing,” which Mr. Ford 
deplores, dominates our modern eco- 
nomic life, in the sense that it gives color 
and tone to its most characteristic fea- 
tures. 

In a word, modern capitalism still em- 
phasizes rights, privileges and rewards, 
instead of functions, obligations and serv- 
ice. The result is that instead of a fair 
exchange of goods and services being 
sought by all, the greatest possible private 
gain is usually sought; and this works 
out in practice in tendencies to exploita- 
tion. Naturally it is the weak who are 
exploited under such circumstances. The 
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employer who makes private profit his 
standard considers it merely good busi- 
ness to hire labor in as cheap a market as 
can be found, and to pay the laborer only 
what he is compelled to pay. Regarding 
labor as a “commodity” he naturally 
treats the laborer as a “hand,” and re- 
gards him simply as a means to the pro- 
duction of so much wealth. Similarly the 
merchant or corporation that makes 
profit its sole standard considers it fair 
to get out of the consumer as much as 
possible. 

Like slavery, this system is equally bad 
for the privileged and the non-privileged. 
The economically fortunate, especially 
their children, often live luxuriously and 
without serious labor of their own upon 
the proceeds of the labor of others. 
Hence, they too often develop selfish, ar- 
rogant, unsympathetic social attitudes 
and devote themselves to lives of self- 
indulgence. The economically unfortu- 
nate, on the other hand, are too often 
degraded, not only because they remain 
poor and ignorant, but because they are 
exploited as a class and have but little 
chance to rise. They either lose ambition 
to rise, or, accepting the materialistic 
standards of the rich, develop envious, 
sullen, shirking attitudes and render the 
least service they can—sometimes, indeed, 
even becoming violent enemies of the ex- 
isting order. Thus modern capitalism 
breeds misunderstandings, hatred and 
even violence. If it is intelligent, it 
should itself lead the way in seeking a 
new and better industrial order. 

No revolution in social and industrial 
organization will remedy the evils of our 
economic system. The whole spirit of 
our business and financial world must be 
changed. Doubtless methods of business 
and industry should also be changed to 
correspond to the changed spirit ; but the 
change in the spirit and purpose of our 
economic life should come first, or else 
mere changes in methods may prove to 
be futile. First of all, the profit motive 


of the old capitalism must be replaced by 
the service motive. This has been rec- 
ognized by leading business men’s or- 
ganizations, such as International Rotary, 
but it cannot be reiterated too often. Per- 
sonal profit is as unworthy a motive in 
the economic life as it is in the religious 
or intellectual life. Jn all phases of so- 
cial life it should be subordinated to sery- 
ice, not the service of a few, but the 
service of all men. We expect the teacher 
or the preacher thus to subordinate the 
profit motive. Why should the Christian 
church teach the business man anything 
different? Why even should it say to 
any man that financial gain may be your 
principal motive provided you turn over a 
part or all of your gain to some worthy 
cause? The Christian philosophy is that 
all life is for service and that personal 
profit is incidental to faithful service, just 
as personal happiness is incidental to 
right living. 

Secondly, exploitation—the chief evil 
of the old capitalism—must be replaced 
by co-operation. The business man 
should recognize his fellowmen as ends 
and never use them as mere means, any 
more than we should use one another as 
mere means in any relation of life. Ac- 
cording to all sound social ethics, human 
beings are always ends, never mere 
“hands,” machines or impersonal units. 
The Christian business man, therefore, 
will not seek to grow rich by exploiting 
labor or even the public. For him busi- 
ness enterprises are co-operative under- 
takings with the employee as one partner 
and the public another; for in his heart 
he believes that whatever he does to the 
least of these he does to his Lord. There- 
fore he will not pay the laborer as little 
as he can, but rather as much as he can 
afford. Nor will he try to sell to the pub- 
lic as expensively as he can, but rather 
as cheaply as he can and still keep his en- 
terprise sound and solvent, and so able 
to serve the community. He will see and 
acknowledge that the kingdom of God is 
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not built by exploitation, but by co- 
operation. 

Thirdly, speculation for personal 
profit must be replaced by creative labor 
which will upbuild the community. Wild 
speculation and the attempt of large num- 
bers to live from speculative gains has 
been one of the great evils of modern 
capitalism. This is fundamental dis- 
honesty—this attempt to get something 
for nothing. The true Christian will not 
seek to live through speculative gains. 
Speculative gains may come to him, as 
they will in any prosperous society; but 
he will recognize them as not earned, and 
will hold them peculiarly in trust for 
humanity. In the same spirit, the Chris- 
tian will not attempt to live off of the in- 
herited wealth or other “findings.” 
Christian business and industry will seek 
to live by rendering service to the com- 
munity and will ask only a just return for 
the service it renders. It will accept as 
the principle which should control all 
rewards the maxim that remuneration 
should be based upon the service ren- 
dered, not to one or a few, but to society 
at large. Thus justice, not gain at the 
expense of others, will be the end aimed 
at by a Christian business and industry. 

Finally, selfish individualism must be 
replaced by public spirit in business and 
industry. Soviet Russia has at least done 
the world the service of exploding the 
superstition that economic activity must 
necessarily be based upon self-interest. 
Our economic life is too much dominated, 
under existing capitalism, by the posses- 
sive attitude. This is not necessary and 
is simply the result of a wrong philosophy 
of life. It should be dominated by the 
contributive attitude—by the desire to 
contribute something to the general wel- 
fare by the labor of hand or brain and 
to share our possessions as largely as pos- 
sible with our fellowmen. If the edu- 
cated man tried to keep all of his knowl- 
edge to himself and did not try to share 
it with others, the masses of mankind 
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never could be lifted to any high level of 
culture, and civilization itself would 
finally be impoverished and so endan- 
gered. It is exactly the same with our 
material possessions. If we keep them to 
ourselves and do not share them with 
others, we fail to enrich the world and the 
more widely we share them, the more we 
enrich mankind. Our ignorant, degraded 
and impoverished masses, which consti- 
tute from 50 to 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation even of Christian lands, never can 
be lifted to a level where they cease to 
be a danger to society, unless we discover 
a way of placing wealth at the service of 
intellectual, moral and religious culture 
for the mass of mankind. The selfish 
business man is as much of an anachron- 
ism in our complex civilization as the 
militarist or imperialist. The economic 
surplus of business and industry should 
be devoted to the program of social wel- 
fare in every community. It should be 
the policy of the Protestant church, or 
rather of the whole Christian church, 
to persuade the privileged few in our 
society who now possess this surplus to 
share it voluntarily with their communi- 
ties and with all who need help among 
mankind. 

The best leaders of business and indus- 
try are beginning to see that some such 
modification of the spirit of modern capi- 
talism must be brought about if it is to 
survive. Our civilization must remain 
unstable until our masses are lifted out 
of their present ignorance, poverty and 
brutality. While the most enlightened 
leaders in our business world already see 
this and repudiate the old philosophy of 
individualism and exploitation, still much 
of our business and industry goes on, on 
the old pagan level. If it were not so, 
we would not be suffering from the de- 
pression which has overtaken us. This 
depression, however, gives the Christian 
church its opportunity, if it has the 
courage to speak the truth. It must tell 
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the business men that modern capitalism 
cannot survive unless more of the Chris- 
tian spirit is put into business and indus- 
try. It must not only point out the need 
of intelligent, planned economic produc- 
tion and distribution, but of more public 
spirit and more of the motive of service 
in all economic activities. There is no 
danger of a Russian Revolution in this 
country if our business and industry will 
accept the Christian principle of sharing 
with others for the sake of the common 
weal of all; of using the enormous power 


and wealth at its disposal to raise the 
general level of welfare in our nation and 
in the whole world. In the economic life, 
as in all phases of life, we must lose our 
life in order to find it. We have “a sick 
society” today simply because we have 
ignored this principle. We shall recover 
our prosperity as soon as we are willing 
to make our business and industrial life 
an instrument, not for the amassing of 
private fortunes, but for the upbuilding 
of our human world into a “kingdom of 


God.” 


a 


HEN, too, there is growing up in America a stratification of 
of society, a division into classes approaching the rigidity of 
hereditary rank in England and the European nations. The basis 


for this division into classes in this country is property and property 
alone. The very wealthy in the east mimic the ways and manners 
of living, and the attitudes toward others, their so-called inferiors, 
their serfs, that obtain in the nations descended from feudalism. 
We have our barons, earls, and dukes on American soil. This spirit 
and these attempts at a little aristocracy are evident even in the 
smaller cities across our continent. The heirs of wealth will not 
mingle with the rest of the people, will not send their children to the 
same schools, will not even attend the same churches. How far 
have we departed from the democratic ideals and utterances of the 
founders of the republic? And how much farther have we gone from 
the ethics of Jesus?—Burris Jenkins, The World’s Debt to Protes- 
tantism, The Stratford Company, 1930. 
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The Philosophy of Judaism in Its Relation to 
Industry 


Epwarp L. Israev 


Rabbi, Har Sinai Temple, Baltimore, Maryland 


UDAISM has no creed. It has no 

final and all-inclusive definition of 
God. Its theology is a growth, a develop- 
ment. Its God concept goes back to the 
most primitive conceptions. The Bible 
marks only a portion of that development, 
and yet within its pages we find the spirit- 
ual evolution from a fierce bloody God 
of battle to a beneficent Father of all men 
and all nations, who are bidden, in his 
name, to beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. Nor does the Bible mark the end 
of that development and evolution. It 
continues today and will continue as long 
as the Jewish people exist. 

The same thing is true of a concrete 
statement of ethical principles of Judaism. 
Certain underlying moral tendencies char- 
acterize the entire development, even as 
certain spiritual gropings mark the defi- 
nite trend of the growth of the God idea 
in Judaism. The concrete expression of 
details, however, varies throughout the 
ages according to the social and economic 
and political environment. The roots are 
hard and fast in the tribal stages of 3500 
years ago. The branches, still growing 
and expanding, run through all the rami- 
fications of our modern complex machine 
age. It is the principle of a dynamic ethic 
rather than a hard and fast statement of 
rigid rules. 

On the first evening of this conference 
my brilliant colleague, Dr. Samuel H. 
Goldenson, divided the approaches to the 
God concept into three divisions which he 
called the “Greek” or the “thinker” pro- 


cess, the “medieval” or the “ascetic,” and 
the “prophetic” or the “social.” Judaism, 
historically, has constantly espoused the 
third approach. It has never stressed re- 
ligion as a means of individual salvation. 
It has never held its spiritual function to 
be the rescue of the individual from harsh 
and grim reality. It has never been an 
escape mechanism. Its whole philosoph- 
ical basis is the faith in a God whose chief 
expression is in the ethical laws govern- 
ing human relations. The history of the 
people has developed and transformed 
with increasing spiritual powers the idea 
of God, and with increasing ethical genius 
the implication of his moral law among 
men. 

It is most natural that we should turn 
to the Bible for the first expression of the 
philosophy of Judaism as related to in- 
dustry. There, in this monumental litera- 
ture depicting the development of an en- 
tire civilization, or indeed a set of civiliza- 
tions, we find the prime importance of 
historical experience in the development 
of ethical ideals. The history of the 
Israelites began with the exodus from 
Egypt. This fact impressed itself on the 
social and ethical ideals of the people and 
still exerts its profound influence. Free- 
dom became indissolubly associated with 
the God ideal. As life became more com- 
plex, this concept of freedom was ex- 
panded beyond mere political realms to 
the economic and the social, but always 
there was the memory of the traditions 
of the faith. The Fourth Commandment, 
as found in Deuteronomy, expresses it 
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when it makes it an obligation to treat 
one’s servants humanely and says “And 
thou shalt remember that thou wast a 
servant in the land of Egypt.” The ideal 
of freedom was accentuated because into 
the bondage of Egypt the Israelite 
brought a tradition of the nomad of the 
desert, where there is less restraint of an 
economic and social! nature and less ex- 
ploitation of man by man than in any 
settled life. The ideals of freedom and 
the resentment against oppression and ex- 
ploitation are part of the very soul of the 
Jews. 

The Bible also reflects social philosophy 
in its idealistic construction of the Jewish 
state. This state is made a theocracy in 
which God alone possesses inalienable 
rights of. rulership. All men and all 
property are subservient, therefore, to 
human rights, which are the integral part 
of the moral law of this God who alone 
is the ruler. Again and again, the so- 
called Old Testament decries faith in ma- 
terial or in men and asserts the binding 
power of an ethical law over all, even 
the strongest and the mightiest. 

The chief evidence of the historical 
Jewish attitude of the rights of the in- 
dividual over any rights of property is 
exemplified in one of the boldest Utopian 
concepts in the entire history of mankind. 
It was never put into complete effect in 
Palestine, but it was always the ideal. It 
was never abandoned, even by the later 
rabbis, and the consideration of it fills 
many pages of the Talmud and other 
post-biblical writings. I refer to the 
Jubilee Year, this magnificent gesture for 
the elimination of poverty. The prophetic 
spirits of the Bible saw that economic in- 
equality was bound to develop castes and 
oppressive groups. The ideal of the free, 
untrammeled rights of all men was bound 
to be sullied by tides of fortune that 
would result in an unequal distribution of 
property. It was therefore determined 


that at the end of every fifty year period 
all property would revert to a common 
holding and be redistributed. While this 


law was never put into practice because 
of practical difficulties, it nevertheless 
demonstrates, beyond all doubt, the ethical 
spirit of the Bible in its relation to prop- 
erty. 

Some of the social ideals along more 
specific lines are interesting and enlight- 
ening. It is only within the past few 
years that we have developed any intelli- 
gent sense of responsibility in matters of 
employers’ liability and housing safety. 
Yet, Exodus 21:33 with its law of the 
pit, and Deuteronomy 28 with its law of 
the parapet demonstrate the high sense 
of social obligation of the Jewish people 
three thousand years ago. Moreover, it 
is rather interesting, in view of the cold, 
selfish, calculated persecutions of the alien 
by official government action here in 
America in recent years, to contrast the 
Jewish social philosophy on this point. 
The stranger was absolutely on an equal 
footing with the native, as we find in 
Exodus 22:19, and Psalm 146:9 goes 
even further and puts the stranger under 
the special protection of God. What a 
contrast to our conditions today where 
the foreign born, often naturalized citi- 
zens, are hounded to the extent of being 
made to prove that they have a right to 
be here or else must face deportation. 

It can be stated unequivocally that the 
poor and under-privileged are always the 
special concern of the social philosophy 
of the Pentateuch, as well as of the later 
Prophetic writings. Commands prohibit 
the capitalization of another’s poverty. 
There are the laws of Exodus 22:25 and 
Deuteronomy 24:26 which forbid one 
from taking the necessities of life from a 
man as a pledge in return for a loan. 
There is the law of Leviticus 19 against 
the holding up of pay from a laborer who 
needs his daily wage. Even the famous 
“eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth,” 
the “lex talionis” for which the Old 
Testament has been denounced again and 
again, represents, however in harsh terms, 
a decidedly democratic social ideal. Its 
phraseology may be stern but, as a matter 
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of fact, we have no record whatsoever 
of its ever being literally practised. The 
rabbinical interpretation of it was always 
“the value of an eye for an eye and the 
value of a tooth for a tooth.” Its signifi- 
cance, however, from a social point of 
view, was that it expresses a democratic 
ideal whereby one man’s body and rights 
are as inviolable as another’s. Do you 
smile at such an interpretation as far- 
fetched? Do you imagine that such a 
fundamental democratic idea is axi- 
omatic? Think back on the feudal Chris- 
tian civilization and you will find that 
such an axiom was by no means accepted. 
Think back, only within the memory of 
quite a number of living people. at the 
time of slavery in these United States of 
America. Yet, here, three thousand years 
ago, in a statement which has been 
viciously misinterpreted throughout the 
ages, the Old Testament enunciates, how- 
ever sternly, the ethical principles that one 
man’s body is equal to another’s. 

When we come to the prophetic biblical 
period, we are, of course, on very familiar 
grounds in so far as the philosophy of 
Judaism in relation to economic life is 
concerned. The Prophetic message, de- 
veloped against a background of economic 
conflict, is quite different in detail, but 
exceedingly similar, from an ethical point 
of view, to that which we have today in 
our modern machine age. When _ the 
Israelites entered the land of Canaan, 
they met not only the alluring iniquities 
of agricultural naiure worship with its 
sex extravagances, but also an increas- 
ingly complex economic life in which, 
over a period of time, a few who were 
powerful accumulated more and more 
wealth and subjugated the impoverished 
masses. The influential group imagined 
itself very righteous in its maintenance 
of an elaborate sacrificial cult. The 
Prophets, however, evaluated the oppres- 
sion of their own day in light of the tradi- 
tions of the free existence of Israel in 
the desert and of the mandate of freedom 
from the days of the deliverance from 
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Egypt. In the name of this God whom 
they unconsciously endowed with a 
greater spirituality than he had ever be- 
fore possessed in the hearts of his wor- 
shipers, they proclaimed that no civiliza- 
tion, regardless of its wealth or worship, 
can endure without social justice. Nor 
were they content with mere general con- 
demnations. Read the pages of Amos, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and you will find spe- 
cific mention of the types of oppression 
of the poor, of food adulteration, of 
profiteering. There you will find monopoly 
denounced in such vibrant terms as “Woe 
unto you who join house to house and 
field to field.” There you will find all 
manner of sharp business practices ex- 
posed. Not only do we receive in our 
Jewish tradition a definite ethical ideal 
from the Prophets of Israel, but, by direct 
implication, a moral mandate to apply 
them in specific terms and with specific 
measures to our modern scene. 

There are some people who have an 
idea that the development of Judaism 
stopped with the close of biblical litera- 
ture. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The Talmud is the logical de- 
velopment of Jewish ethical law as ap- 
plied to post-biblical Jewish life. It is 
even more vital and breathing in its con- 
crete application of religion to the daily 
existence than the Bible. It is the com- 
pilation of the decisions regarding re- 
ligious life of the Jews for a period of 
almost a thousand years. Its influence is 
profound, even unto this day. 

We find in the Talmud the same em-° 
phasis as in the Bible on the interrelation 
of religion and economic life. There is 
the famous quotation, “He who does not 
teach his son a trade teaches him ‘rob- 
bery.” This in itself is a specific recogni- 
tion of the interrelation between the eco- 
nomic and the ethical life. A more spe- 
cific illustration is the quotation to the 
effect that the first question which God 
puts to man on Judgment Day is “Hast 
thou been honest in thy business deal- 
ings?” Here we have expressly stated 
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the fact that the ethical conduct of indus- 
try is of prime importance in the deter- 
mination of the spiritual qualifications of 
an individual. Again there is the oft- 
repeated admonition that it is extremely 
essential for a business man to examine 
his scales and weights frequently, and de- 
scribe his goods honestly. This is the 
first record that I know of the slogan of 
honesty in advertising so strenuously ad- 
vocated today by our better business bu- 
reaus. There is the famous quotation in 
the “Sayings of the Fathers,” “Im ane 
kemach ane torah’ —(if there is no ade- 
quate provision for the necessities of life, 
there can be no spiritual culture). How 
eloquently this forecasts the ethical ap- 
proach of modern socialized religion to 
matters like the minimum wage, the more 
equitable distribution of wealth and kin- 
dred problems. Those of us who are in 
close touch with the economic order rea- 
lize how utterly impossible it is to build 
up a truly spiritual civilization amid all 
the economic exploitation that exists to- 
day. It is one of the main roots of the 
explanation of why the labor masses have 
deserted religious philosophies for more 
materialistic practices. 

Possibly the chief indication of the so- 
cialized attitude of the Talmud toward 
economic life is the fact that it has no real 
word for charity. The word that is usu- 
ally employed in this connection is “zede- 
kah.” Those of us who are at all ac- 
quainted with Hebrew recognize that 
“zedekah” actually means not charity but 
righteousness or justice. The Hebraic 
ideal is not the one I heard expressed 
recently by a prominent American manu- 
facturer who declared that the function 
of religion was to alleviate by charity the 
ills inflicted upon society by an unjust 
economic order. The Hebraic ideal is to 
give justice to men so that condescending 
charity would be unnecessary. Applied 
in modern terms, this means old age pen- 


sions instead of “old folks’ homes,” 
mothers’ pensions instead of orphan 
asylums, unemployment insurance in- 
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stead of apple vending and emergency 
relief funds. 

We must hurry over the record of the 
development of the social ideals of the 
Jew. My time does not permit me io go 
into an analysis of the brilliant teachings 
of many medieval Jewish thinkers. We 
mention specifically only one of them, the 
famous Jewish teacher and philosopher, 
Moses Maimonides, who was born in 
1135 and died in 1204. He is the out- 
standing interpreter of Jewish life of the 
Middle Ages. We find advocated in his 
writings the full implications of “zede- 
kah” rather than condescending charity. 
He gives eight degrees of charity in an 
ascending scale. The highest and most 
desirable of these he declares to be to sup- 
ply social justice to the under-privileged 
man and thus prevent him from becoming 
an object of charity. This is the aim and 
intent of the finest modern approach to 
the subject, when it enunciates the duty 
of our economic order to prevent poverty 
rather than to alleviate poverty by philan- 
thropy. 

In the course of his writings 
Maimonides strikes many modern themes. 
He issues the pronunciamento that Juda- 
ism opposes the enslavement of women. 
We imagine that this became a truism 
with the days of the advent of Christian 
ethics. We have, however, only to recall 
the condition of affairs in this country, 
within the memory of many who are still 
living, when the women of at least one 
race among us were held not in figurative 
but in literal bondage in violation of an 
ethical interdict of Judaism of the twelfth 
century. Maimonides also condemns the 
overworking of servants beyond the limits 
of reasonable hours and tasks. Perhaps 
his most modern concrete expression of 
an aspect of Jewish economic philosophy 
is his injunction that a hired workman 
can be called upon to perform only those 
duties connected with his regular work 
as understood at the time of his employ- 
ment. Here we have the very basis of 


one of the principles of collective bargain- 
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ing as advocated by enlightened labor 
today. 

Certain perennial principles have char- 
acterized human relations in industry 
throughout all the ages. Conditions, 
however, in our modern life, centering 
about the machine age, have given a new 
aspect to problems of labor, production, 
distribution, and the like. I feel that I 
have stated enough in the course of this 
discussion to convince you that the ethical 
philosophy of Judaism has a tradition of 
elasticity of application to constantly 
changing problems on the basis of a con- 
tinually developing moral philosophy. 
The Prophets used this process for their 
own day and age on the basis of the old 
Mosaic law. The Talmud developed it 
still further. Maimonides and _ other 
great teachers continued the process in 
their time. In the spirit of this tradition, 
the modern rabbis constituting the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis have 
entered into many ethical activities of 
practical everyday life. They have em- 
bodied their attitude in a series of social 
statements first issued in 1918 and recodi- 
fied and expanded in 1928. This social 
justice program gives, specifically, the lib- 
eral Jewish attitude on the subject of the 
philosophy of modern Judaism in relation 
to industry. True it is that any program 
is merely an expression of words and sen- 
timents. We are proud to state, however, 
that these words and sentiments of the 
Jewish leaders of today, as exemplified 
in this program and in a kindred docu- 
ment issued by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, have been the 
philosophical basis of many concrete ac- 
tivities in the interests of social justice. 
There is not time to consider in detail all 
of this social justice program. We can 
only outline it briefly. In a short pre- 
amble it expresses all that I have said 
concerning the continuity of ethical de- 
velopment and maintains that the present 
program is but a logical implication of the 
ethical teachings of Judaism throughout 
the ages. It then goes on to express the 
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duty of a socially minded attitude toward 
economic problems. Among other things, 
it imposes upon investors who profit from 
industry the moral obligation of a pro- 
found concern with the ethical adminis- 
tration of the business enterprises from 
which they derive dividends. It con- 
demns our economic order because of the 
enormous inequalities of wealth which it 
tolerates. It advocates a more equitable 
distribution of the profits of industry. It 
upholds the principle of collective bar- 
gaining under a true industrial democracy. 
It condemns the attitude which regards 
the individual laborer not as a human 
being with spiritual demands, but as a 
mere cog in a great economic machine. 
It defends the right of union organization 
under democratically selected leaders. It 
advocates a philosophy of social right- 
eousness rather than materialistic class 
struggle. It upholds the doctrine of a 
minimum wage not only sufficient for sus- 
tenance but for full human development. 
On the subject of unemployment it ad- 
vocates the right of every man to a job 
and suggests measures of unemployment 
insurance and other generally accepted so- 
cial reforms to eliminate the misery of 
waves of unemployment. It is the protag- 
onist of the various forms of social in- 
surance, old age pensions, mothers’ pen- 
sions, disability pensions, and the like. It 
lays down the principle of a maximum 
eight hour day and a five day week. With 
regard to women in industry it demands 
special safeguards and condemns any 
exploitation of female labor by paying 
women less than men for equal work. It 
denounces child labor and advocates laws 
for the complete abolition of this form 
of exploitation. On subjects less directly 
allied to industry, it lays down the cor- 
rectional principle rather than the retribu- 
tional with regard to our penal system and 
it unqualifiedly denounces lynching and 
demands the consummate punishment of 
those guilty of mob violence. It takes a 
very emphatic stand on the subject of 
civil liberties and freedom of speech, 
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especially on the matter of the free pul- 
pit. It denounces the uses to which the 
federal injunction has been put in va- 
rious labor disputes in the suppression of 
civil liberty. Finally, it turns to the prob- 
lem of international relations. It adopts 
a most emphatic anti-militaristic attitude, 
even to the extent of opposing compul- 
sory military training in our schools and 
colleges. Most significantly, however, for 
our main theme, it discountenances the 
imperialistic policies of those state de- 
partments which endeavor to defend in- 
vestors in foreign countries in violation 
of the law of the land, having in mind 
rather concretely some of our own activi- 
ties in places like Mexico and Nicaragua. 

Such is the latest expression of the 
philosophy of Judaism with regard to in- 
dustry. On the basis of a development 
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of thought of over three thousand years, 
we would not attempt to state that this 
is the final and complete expression of a 
Jewish social ethical consciousness. We 
do not know what the morrow will bring 
in the matter of economic and industrial 
problems. We only know that, on the 
basis of a developing Jewish tradition, 
whatever that morrow may bring will be 
met by the ethical conscience of the Jew 
on the same terms of social justice and 
righteousness with which he has faced 
these problems throughout the ages. We 
can assert unqualifiedly that there will 
be no toleration of even a suspicion of a 
thought that any healthy religious life 
is possible which does not concern itself 
with an ethical protest against economic 
injustice, whatever form it may take. 


_— 


HE most influential aspects of our new wealth and income are 
its concentration and its source. It is conceded now by publica- 
tions which speak for the owning and employing sections of the 
population that our recent monetary gains have been unevenly dis- 


tributed both within the business world and outside it. 


While with 


much labor the statisticians demonstrate a considerable gain in real 
income for a section of the wage earners, while living standards have 
gone up over a wider area through the spread of installment buying, 
there are yet several millions on the farms and in industry who have 


not shared in this increased purchasing power. 


Meanwhile the rich 


have been getting richer. Our metropolitan papers are beginning to 
count as millionaires only those with an annual income of a million, 
of whom there are now as many hundreds as there were scores 
before the war. While millions of people of small income are better 
off than they were before, and better off than other millions in their 
own class, yet in relation to that section of the population whose in- 
come is above ten thousand dollars they are worse off. This is the 
camel we have swallowed while straining over the gnat of a limited 
increase in real income. Inequality between income groups has been 
increased and this is what finally counts most in fixing the attitudes 
between the classes by which the stability of a social order is deter- 
mined.—Harry F. Ward, Which Way Religion?, The Macmillan 


Company, 1931. 
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HE root idea in the Catholic attitude 

toward economic life is that there 
ought to be a Catholic attitude, phil- 
osophy or, better still, theology, of the 
economic relations of human beings to 
each other and to the materials and tools 
they work with or deal in. There is such 
a thing as the religion of economics. It 
is not the neo-pagan worship of money. 
It is a religion wherein trading and pro- 
ducing, being human actions, worship 
God and obey His laws written in revela- 
tion and in the nature of things and of 
men. 

Not all Catholics live up to this duty. 
Some, succumbing to these centuries 
when God is relegated to prayer and a 
narrow part of daily life and when more 
and more of life is secularized and pagan- 
ized, try to deny in spite of being Cath- 
olics that economic relations, as surely 
as family life, are a part of religion and 
morals. In the kaleidoscopic shifts of 
buying and selling, lending and borrow- 
ing, hiring and being hired, planning and 
producing, few have thought completely 
through and accepted fully the implica- 
tions of their faith. For Catholics suffer 
from the cold wind that has blown across 
the world steadily ever since the Renais- 
sance and like a hurricane during the last 
two centuries. 

Yet there remains the fact that there 
is a Catholic attitude and that this atti- 
tude is taught specifically as such. Cath- 
olic economists, ethicists and moralists 
give over their lives to the task of work- 
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ing out a Catholic code for the new and 
ever shifting world of industry, agricul- 
ture and trade. This code, with varying 
degrees of authority for its different parts, 
is likewise taught. Furthermore, the 
more difficult task is attempted of draw- 
ing the lines of a new economic society 
in which there will be fewer temptations 
against justice and charity in occupations. 

It would be interesting to tell of some 
of this work. It would be interesting to 
outline the code which in another era St. 
Antoninus of Florence, for example, de- 
veloped. Instead let us consider certain 
parts of the content of the Catholic atti- 
tude toward economic life and the reasons 
thereof and then indicate certain of the 
proposals which have been advanced as 
means of making that attitude live in 


the world of trade and work. 


God gave us the resources of the earth. 
He gave us our minds, wills and bodies. 
He gave us the association of our fel- 
lows. All these He gave for our tem- 
poral welfare as means to our eternal 
welfare. We are to worship God with 
our minds, wills and bodies, in our social 
relations and in our use of the resources 
of the earth. We are stewards of all 
these and we are to use and develop them. 
We are to find out the natural way, the 
right way to use them. We are also to 
listen to God’s revelations about both the 
natural way and higher ways of using and 
developing them. 

The Catholic is a stern believer in the 
dignity, worth and freedom of the indi- 
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vidual soul and the whole individual man. 
He also holds firmly to the importance, 
necessity and naturalness of associations 
to complement men’s single efforts to live 
worthily and develop themselves and ma- 
terial resources. The Catholic reasons 
from the nature of things to both these 
conclusions. Moreover, both individual 
worth and the necessity of brotherhood 
are transfigured and exalted by his faith. 
The dignity and worth of man and his 
rights are traced to his creation, body and 
soul, in God’s image, and to his redemp- 
tion by the Son of God upon the cross. 
And organizations exist and ought to exist 
not simply because they are necessary to 
mian but as an expression of the solidarity 
of men, co-equal in nature and purpose, 
blood brothers, and, above all, lesser 
brothers of the Elder Brother who died on 
the cross to save mankind. Man is both 
an individual and a member of the mys- 
tical body, the mystical extension, of 
Christ. 

This blend of individualism and asso- 
ciationism to form a new concept is im- 
portant in itself. It is also important 
because the world wags between two 
theories that contradict it. One is undi- 
luted individualism making of each lone 
isolated man the central sun of life, en- 
dowed with absolute and unlimited rights. 
It is a philosophic, yes, a religious or an 
irreligous theory. It is also an economic 
theory by the very reason that it is philo- 
sophic and religious, or irreligious. This 
theory works out, for example, in the 
open shop wherein the individual’s right 
to work is held to be absolute and hypo- 
critically sacred from profane efforts of 
men in the occupation to organize their 
mutual rights and duties as workers. 

The other contradictory theory is like- 
wise philosophic and religious, or irre- 
ligious. It holds that society is the only 


important thing. Man has no rights save 
those that society concedes to him. Such 
derived and legal rights are revocable. So- 
ciety is the purpose of man’s existence, his 


God, instead of being a subordinate even 
though a necessary and natural comple- 
ment to him. This theory in its fulness 
works out in economic relations as the 
submerging of all individual rights within 
a communist state for what is held to be 
the welfare of society. 

In the Catholic theory there are indi- 
vidual rights and duties and social rights 
and duties, and the two mingle and inter- 
twine. Man is an individual but he neces- 
sarily lives in society. 

This social individual, man, has the 
duty to work and the right to work and 
the right to live from his work. Because 
he is naturally a social being he has the 
right and duty to organize his access to 
work and its conditions so that he can at- 
tain work and get from it the living to 
which he has a right. 

One implication of these statements 
concerns work and it takes on new im- 
portance now that the usual way to get 
work is to receive permission from the 
minority that owns and the smaller minor- 
ity that controls, in the capitalist system, 
such a large part of the means of work. 
If work is the necessary means of normal 
life, and all have the right on reasonable 
terms to a life worthy of their importance 
as creatures made in God’s image and re- 
deemed brothers of Christ, then they are 
done an injustice when they are denied 
work. Moreover when they work they 
are entitled, since their work is the neces- 
sary means of life, to enough money or 
goods to meet at least the minimum re- 
quirements of a decent worthy life. 
Thence arises the Catholic doctrine of the 
living wage. Put in another form, a man 
has the right to worthy work from which 
he will receive a worthy living. It is a 
right that stands good in varying degrees 
and in varying ways against the world, 
against the particular country of which he 
is a part, against property holders, against 
his occupation, against his particular lo- 
cality. 

Because all men are equal and no man 
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can rightly be a tool of another, there 
must be an equivalence in his economic 
relations between what a man gives and 
what he receives. Between his labor and 
his wages, between the goods he sells and 
the price he receives, between his function 
as stockholder or money lender and his 
dividends or interest, there must be in 
justice an exact equivalent. 

In the Catholic attitude these rights are 
his as an individual. But to understand 
the doctrine it is not enough to say that 
he has correlative duties, though that is 
true. The full bearing of this attitude 
shows itself only when it is realized that 
essential to it is man’s necessary use of 
organization to help him make good on 
his right to live worthily through worthy 
work. 

One form of organization is the state 
which has the right and duty in the field 
of economics, negatively, to prevent in- 
justice and positively, to help and comple- 
ment men’s effort in the community and 
in economic classes or occupations to ob- 
tain worthy work and the material means 
of a worthy life. 

Another form of organization, func- 
tioning within the state and originating 
likewise in the naturalness of the social 
man, is the formal organization of a 
man’s occupation. One limping ex- 
ample, in a profession, is the bar asso- 
ciation. The purpose of the occupational 
organization is to draw all those of like 
interests together for the good of each 
and all by regulating the internal and 
some of the external relations of the oc- 
cupation. An example would be the 
organization of all persons in the build- 
ing industry in a certain area. 

Still another organization, likewise 
originating in the nature of the social 
man within the environment in which he 
now lives, is the formal organization of 
those persons in an occupation who have 
peculiar interests in common. An ex- 
ample is the labor union among property- 
less employees. 


Still other forms of organization would 
help men have strength as purchasers of 
goods so as to have access to goods on 
reasonable terms. Such, for example, is 
the consumers’ co-operative. Still other 
forms would help men to have access, on 
reasonable terms, to the store of money. 
Such would be the credit union and the 
co-operative bank. 

In the Catholic attitude there is also 
the conviction that a limited form of pri- 
vate ownership is natural to the social 
man. This private ownership is really 
semi-private ownership, if by private 
ownership one means the customary 
rights that in law and practice now inhere 
in this institution. There is a belief in 
semi-private ownership on __ several 
grounds. One is that a person needs se- 
cure, proportionate, direct and permanent 
rewards, though indeed limited ones, if 
he is normally to work satisfactorily and 
make the most of his own talents and 
the resources God placed here. It is 
the argument from efficiency. Another 
is that the communist alternatives to 
private ownership make the state or the 
lesser group so powerful and weaken the 
individual so much that he cannot stand 
out when necessary against the state or 
his organized occupation and care for 
his family rights, civic rights, religious 
rights and his right within limits to work 
when and how he wishes. He would then 
be not a social man but an ant in an ant 
heap. 

Yet this form of private ownership is 
semi-private because of the duties it car- 
ries with it and because the state, the 
organized occupation, the labor union, 
the organized consumers and the organ- 
ized credit unions exist within the theory 
to make good on the common rights of 
all men to work and livelihood. More- 
over, in the theory, private ownership in 
the means of work will not be the privi- 
lege of a minority but the usual habitual 
experience of nearly all and an open op- 
portunity to everyone. The returns from 
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property will be small and the returns 
from work large. Finally, property hold- 
ing is a trusteeship and must be held as 
such for the common good. 

Moreover, the attitude does not mean 
that all productive property must be 
owned in this semi-private fashion. In- 
deed, it permits, whenever human wel- 
fare requires it, a large degree of public 
ownership or occupational group owner- 
ship. 

Thus pictured, the Catholic philosophy 
or attitude seems weirdly complex. It 
is nothing so simple as a slogan. It has 
not the air of eternal wisdom that hovers 
about the League for Industrial Dem- 
ocracy’s “production for use and not for 
profits” or the Communists’ “common 
ownership of the means of production 
and distribution,” or, on the other side, 
“the free right of every man to carve 
out a fortune for himself” or “the glor- 
ious heritage of individual liberty” or 
“the grandeur of private initiative.” It 
is different from all of these. Yet these 
latter slogans about private initiative have 
brought us to our present pass and the 
former slogans, it seems to me, give no 
hope. 

I dread trying to sum up this attitude 
briefly for fear it will be misunderstood. 
Yet this is not far away from the idea: 
There is a wide basis of semi-private 
ownership. There is the organization of 
occupations and of buying, selling and 
credit groups. There is an active super- 
vising state. All three—semi-private 
ownership, organized occupations and 
buying, selling and credit groups and the 
supervisory state—are directed to the 
purpose of seeing that people will have 
enough worthy work from which to live 
worthily, develop the economic resources 
both of their own nature and inanimate 
nature and receive in their exchanges of 
goods, money and services an exact 
equivalent. The central ideas are first 


limited through real individual rights 
and second through organization, both 


economic and governmental, to make the 
rights effective. 

This general idea animated a society 
once and came measurably close to ful- 
fillment. Read any good account of the 
guild cities of the Middle Ages at the 
height of their achievements. There was 
then a wide basis of private ownership. 
The occupations were organized to regu- 
late the hours of work and the quality of 
work and for the purpose of helping each 
member obtain work under fair condi- 
tions and for fair rewards. The money 
lender’s functions were closely regulated 
in morals and law; unless in lending 
money he had some reason for a reward 
beyond his mere loaning of money he re- 
ceived no interest whatsoever. There 
was the belief that there was such a thing 
as a fair price. The city government, 
and the city then was often the nation, 
was continually active in supervising and 
regulating the economic activities of the 
occupational associations as sellers of 
goods and as workers. These city gov- 
ernments were usually composed of 
representatives of the occupations. 

Moreover, the Church was active in 
sermons. It was active in its own law 
and in the privacy of the confessional. 
It acted through the religious character 
both of the occupational organization 
and the government. The people were 
united in one Church to obtain God’s help 
and to hold ideas of man and of God that 
were harmonious with, indeed the origin 
of, their economic aims. The Church was 
active, directly and indirectly, to establish, 
extend and preserve the economic 
brotherhood of men, the fair wage, the 
fair price and, when interest was at all 
allowable, the fair interest rate. This 
history guides the Catholic philosophy of 
industrial relations today. 

Today we find both here and abroad 
the effort of the Church and of its mem- 
bers and scholars to apply this blend of 
individual rights and associated life to 
the economic system of today. The doc- 
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trine of the living wage, due in justice 
before profits are paid, is prominent in 
Catholic thought. The right and neces- 
sity of labor unionism is affirmed and re- 
affirmed. The justice or equity of high 
wages and the relation of high wages to 
prosperity were proclaimed a dozen years 
ago by the American Bishops’ Program 
of Social Reconstruction. Workmen’s 
sharing in management along the lines of 
what since has been called union- 
management co-operation was outlined 
in that same program. 

Minimum wage laws, child labor laws 
and social insurance during unemploy- 
ment, old age, sickness and invalidity 
were advocated in that program. Public 
housing was advocated. High taxes on 
large incomes and inheritances and on 
excess profits were advocated. Govern- 
ment competition with trusts that other- 
wise would evade regulation was thrown 
forth for consideration. A federal labor 
board to help unions, to encourage the 
practice of the living wage and to assist 
in establishing industrial peace was rec- 
ommended. A _ federally co-ordinated 
system of employment bureaus was ad- 
vocated. The consumers’ co-operative 
movement was endorsed. 

Moreover, this Bishops’ Program, the 
general Pastoral Letter of the American 
Bishops and Catholic documents abroad 
recommend the application of the under- 
lying principles of the guild system of 
the Middle Ages to the new giant indus- 
trial units in a world market. The 
Bishops’ Program specifies co-partnership 
and co-operative production as steps to- 


ward this. The International Union of 
Social Studies, a group of Catholic schol- 
ars and men of action, posits occupational 
organization as the central machinery of 
social reorganization and advocates a 
far-reaching plan of using a form of 
profit sharing to purchase capital stock 
and change it into “labor stock” owned by 
the members of the occupation. A place 
is left for public ownership but again the 
trend is noticeable that when public own- 
ership is advocated by exponents of 
Catholic social teaching it is usually ac- 
companied by advocacy of a form of non- 
political associative management. 

Throughout one notices a double aim— 
to try to make the present system, 
through law and economic organization, 
act less unjustly and to work toward a 
new system which will dignify a man. 
This system would change him from a 
regimented slave of a machine that obeys 
the will of a superior class. It would 
change him from a helpless toy of an un- 
organized and chaotic industrial system 
that is owned by the few for their own 
profit. It would turn him into a strong 
individual, a member almost universally 
of strong self-governing brotherhoods 
within a society of federated and co- 
ordinated brotherhoods. Permeating all 
is the desire for an economic life that 
will be consonant with the dignity and 
worth of sons of God and brothers of 
Christ and that will be used for the 
greater honor and glory of God as a 
means of a higher civilization on earth 
and as a fuller means of eternal happi- 
ness in the life to come. 





The Church in the Economic Order* 
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WO YEARS AGO Chief Justice 
Taft was asked, “What do you con- 
sider the most disturbing element in our 
national life?” He replied, “It is diffi- 
cult to describe precisely, but it may be 
understood when I characterize it as the 
materialistic philosophy which places 
wealth and worldly success ahead of every 
other consideration in life. What can it 
profit a man to have accumulated mil- 
lions if he has not at the same time main- 
tained a clear conscience and acquired 
the good will and esteem of his fellow 
citizens?” This remark suggests to 
churchmen the focus at which religionists 
have something important to do in refer- 
ence to the industrial order. (In what 
follows the writer does not differentiate 
between capital and labor, power and 
non-power agencies in social economics. ) 
The American student is familiar with 
three religious attitudes toward business. 
Certain Christians believe that their 
faith is concerned only with “spiritual” 
interests, whereas economic matters be- 
long to “worldly” pursuits. They do not 
repudiate the fruitfulness of the latter, 
but they consign them to an inferior 
status and they claim that these neces- 
sary engagements will take care of them- 
selves if men “keep right with God.” 
As eternal values are higher than tem- 
poral considerations, so the interest of 
the church outstrips that of office, mill 
or market. During times of severe eco- 





*This article was written by Professor Cole, who was 
co-chairman of the section on the oganized church 
groups at the Atlanta Convention, after he had at- 
tended all the platform and discussion sessions. It is 
the result of his careful thinking and reflections upon 
the challenge of the Convention, written several weeks 
after its occurrence. 


nomic depression, it is the Christian's 
plain duty to keep his faith firm and to 
wait upon Providence to work out His 
will in the present time order. A man 
may help in the divine consummation of 
righteousness in so far as he keeps the 
commandments which the Lord has re- 
vealed and as he practises the historic 
virtues which religion has vouchsafed to 
him. This investment of life in dual 
world-orders does not so much offer the 
churchman a religious program for the 
economic system as it provides him a 
way of escape from full ethical respon- 
sibility in society. 

Two other religious approaches to 
business problems have won wide ap- 
proval in recent years. Both advocates 
of social reconstruction of industry claim 
that, since Christianity embraces author- 
itative principles governing human life 
and destiny, its devotees apply these 
criteria to economic conditions with a 
view to elevating the lot of man. The 
principles have been defined in the Bible 
and the Church. They include the gospel 
of social justice and charity as preached 
by the Hebrew prophets and the golden 
rule of the Kingdom with its associated 
beatitudes as advocated by Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

At this stage in the procedure the two 
types of churchmen part company. One 
spokesman believes that the Church as 
such has fulfilled its obligation to the 
secular sphere when it has delivered un- 
mistakably the rules of social duty for 
its members. The challenge to live ac- 
cording to these laws having been im- 
posed upon their consciences, they as 
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citizens must be trusted to apply the laws 
in their business activities. The Church 
cannot meddle in private affairs; it must 
proclaim the truth fearlessly and trust 
men to practise that truth. This view- 
point has been taken by Roman Catholic 
leadership* and by not a few Protestants 
in America. 

The other claimant not only accepts 
the authoritative principles of Christian- 
ity but he insists that the Church pro- 
ceed to interpret them in terms of such 
particular social issues as menace the 
well-being of man. In this case, it is 
imperative that Christian spokesmen in- 
form business agencies how to order their 
institutions to preserve the values of life 
which religion has made binding. Not 
that the churchman must become an ex- 
pert in technological processes of indus- 
try, but it is essential that he “should 
be prepared to take a definite stand upon 
specific measures . . to distinguish 
for his people the ethical elements. . . . 
and to state his position in particular.” 
This type position is recommended by 
Clarence R. Athearn in his publication, 
The Interchurch Movement. 

Both apostles of the social gospel leave 
themselves open to serious questioning. 
They would apply uncritically the ethical 
code of a pastoral and nationalistic He- 
brew people to the conditions of an inter- 
national industrial age, without any rec- 
ognition of the pseudo-scientific applica- 
tion. Does not the social function of a 
principle change when the situations that 
gave rise to that principle cease to be the 
controlling ones in society? What has 
the Bible or the historic Church to say 
about the rights and privileges of labor 
and capital, stock markets, trade unions, 
combines, closed shops, lockouts, exorbi- 
tant fortunes or grinding poverty? 
Nothing whatever. Must not moral 
standards and religious ideals grow as 
the circumstances within which men live 
shift and redefine themselves? As long 





1. J. Elliott Ross, “‘How Far May the Church Go?” 
Christian Century, February 25, 1931. 


as churchmen declare for a perfectionist 
ethic, the moral traits that characterize 
it will remain academic and abstruse. 
Fundamentally also, the theistic authority 
which churchmen use to give sanction to 
this position is questioned, because it also 
represents the product of a traditional 
paternalistic culture and not one of our 
democratic manner of life.” 


A CoNFUSED CuHurcH MIND 


Before the Church can make any rea- 
sonable demands upon industrial society, 
it must set itself to understand scien- 
tifically the nature of the economic or- 
der that pertains to America today. Nor 
is any short-cut road to understanding 
adequate. When the Church’s thinking 
is interpretative of fundamental processes 
of industrial purpose and development, 
then it can raise pertinent questions con- 
cerning human rights and responsibilities. 
Otherwise, it attempts to impose foreign 
and static ideals upon a living institu- 
tional structure. Free churchmen are be- 
ginning to raise such basic questions as 
the following: “Where are Americans 
in religious-economic adjustments to- 
day?” “How have they come to be in 
that condition?” “In the face of actual 
circumstances what appear to be sound 
principles of religious action?” 

It does not come within the compass 
of this paper to trace the relations of 
church and business world in modern 
times. The student receives a classical 
introduction to the subject in such vol- 
umes as Max Weber’s The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, and 
R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism.* As the titles indicate, mod- 
ern economic development is that of a 
capitalistic system, and the authors point 

“the profit motive” as the major con- 
trol of promoters of industry. With ade- 
quate profits, capitalists can exercise dom- 
inant power over the masses and estab- 


2. This position is developed in Gerald B. Smith’s 
Principles of Christian Living, Chapter XVI. 


3. To these should be added, Harry F. Ward’s Our 
Economic Morality. 
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lish political security for their system. 
By capitalism these men mean “that at- 
titude which seeks profit rationally and 
systematically,” “the pursuit of profit and 
forever renewed profit. . . .,” “eco- 
nomic gains to stockholders with conse- 
quent increase of social power,” “almost 
unrestricted right of private property,” 
a condition which Bishop Charles Gore 
evaluates as “a rotten foundation” for 
the civic state.‘ 

What has been the relation of the 
Protestant church to the business world 
during the rise of capitalism? Undoubt- 
edly Calvinism and later Puritanism in- 
culcated in their devotees the desire to 
escape poverty, to seek profitable em- 
ployment and to practise punctuality, 
thrift, sobriety and prudence in the pur- 
suit of commercial gain. Benjamin 
Franklin’s Necessary Hints to Those 
That Would Be Rich represents a base 
utilitarian ethic that became foundational 
in American business life. Although re- 
ligion provided an ethics to govern busi- 
ness pursuits in early Protestantism, the 
economic order of capitalistic develop- 
ment so rapidly outgrew religious ideals 
that it projected its own set of social 
ends. The control of the work-a-day 
world shifted from “the rule of right” 
to that of “economic expediency”; its 
sponsors accepted the logic of Puritan 
ethics and prostituted its spirit. At the 
same time religion became a pious quest 
paralleling trade, manufacture, commerce 
and other social enlistments. As a re- 
sult, there have evolved two spheres of 
activity for the churchman: the religious 
and the secular. Each sphere has deter- 
mined its own principles of moral en- 
deavor. Those of the religious have be- 
come narrowly “spiritual”; those of the 
secular (and in this instance, big busi- 
ness), commercially class-controlling. 
The latter ethic has outmoded the valid- 
ity of the “spiritual” and made religion 


4. Quotations from the above mentioned books, and 
The Return of Christendom (1922) written by a group 
of prominent British churchmen. 


a private interest and socially anaemic; 
the church ethic, by neglecting industrial 
issues, has unwittingly loaned approval 
to the profit-seeking system. This tragic 
gulf between industrial civilization and 
culture, between the ethics of business 
and of Christianity, defines the deepest 
and most urgent problem in our day. To 
this issue John Dewey addresses himself 
in his recent book, Individualism Old 
and New. 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has been alert to appreciate the 
position into which the Church has fallen 
and to attempt to stabilize it. In a bul- 
letin, Industry, Society and the Church, 
selections are quoted from the early writ- 
ings of Dean W. R. Inge (if the author 
were to examine the Dean’s new book 
Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, 
he would be compelled to modify his 
claims), to prove that Christianity “has 
very little to do directly with the mechan- 
ism of social life”; its work is “spiritual 
redemption” rather than social recon- 
struction. Another pamphlet from the 
same source’ defends the status quo by 
declaring that “. - once we firmly 
grasp the conception that this is God’s 
world—and that is good religion—un- 
earned income becomes a universal and 
fundamental fact, and the effort to dis- 
tinguish between earned and unearned in- 
come a denial that God enters into the 
economic life of all His creatures.” Pri- 
vate ownership with unlimited rights is 
abetted “in the light of the Master’s own 
parable of the talents.” At the Atlanta 
Convention of the Religious Education 
Association, a representative of the afore- 
mentioned manufacturers’ organization 
suggested that religion and business re- 
quired readjustment to each other, but 
he argued that it was religion that must 
do the adjusting. Not a few spokesmen 
for organized labor are just as prejudiced 
5, The bulletins are quoted in Information Service, 
published by the Department of Research and Educa- 


tion, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, issue of April 24, 1926. 
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as capitalists in their demands upon the 
Church. 


Towarp A NEw CBRISTIAN ETHIC 


Is it not clear to the student who can 
examine objectively the claims of the 
Church and industry that ethically a more 
critical rapprochement of the two social 
interests is essential? And cannot it be 
asserted categorically that the factor of 
supreme importance in both spheres of 
action is the human personality? If so, 
then the inquirer may ask, “Do either 
church or industry give due considera- 
tion to the rights and privileges of per- 
sonality?” And the answer, as suggested 
above, is that the typical interest of re- 
ligionists has been in the “spiritual” man, 
and of business in the “profitable” man. 
The first agent has called its segmental 
individual a “soul”; and the second a 
“hand” or “head” worth from three to 
fifty dollars a day. In either case, man 
has been wrenched from his full environ- 
ment, by which only is he adequately 
nourished and defined, and treated aca- 
demically to conform to certain special- 
ized life interests. As Dewey describes 
such a situation, “life is portioned out 
into strips and fractions.” One party 
fails to comprehend the whole man be- 
cause its primary values are supermun- 
dane, the other fails because its primary 
values are mundane goods and machine 
processes of production. Both view- 
points are harmful to participants be- 
cause they mistake means for ends and 
parts for wholes, and by so doing de- 
personalize the individual. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks’ claims in Education for the Whole 
Man are timely in this connection. When 
the personality principle is made the 
touchstone for both religious and eco- 
nomic pursuits, a humane and harmoni- 
ous synthesis of life values may be ex- 
pected to accrue. 

Who may be expected to take the initi- 
ative in society to bring about this trans- 
valuation of values? Here lies the para- 
mount obligation of the Christian church. 
If it has any functions in community 


life, is not the first one to help men to 
see life whole and to will its fulness? 
But, before the Church can assume this 
obligation in reference to social griev- 
ances, it had better heal itself. How 
shall it synthesize its conceptions of pur- 
pose?—only by giving due consideration 
to the full personality of man. From the 
human viewpoint, what then might the 
symbol “spiritual” represent in religion? 
In an earlier paragraph the writer defined 
its typical meaning in church circles. 
From that inferior intent it must be ele- 
vated to qualify such an experience as 
men have when they share any fellowship 
that is mutually enriching. A spiritual 
value eventuates in any fit contact be- 
tween persons and is ethically and esthe- 
tically conditioned. When that type of 
personal relations is especially sacred we, 
as religionists, say that God was in the 
meeting. “Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in My name, there am I 
in the midst.” There are wide ranges of 
value included under the term “spirit- 
ual”; the criterion of valuation is the 
personal significance for participants that 
arises out of the social meeting. “Thy 
Kingdom (this realm of mutual human 
enrichments, the ‘spirit of the beloved 
community’) come, Thy will be done 
on earth.” 

This viewpoint accomplishes two ends 
for the Church. It bridges the age-old 
gulf between religion and ethics by de- 
stroying the fictitious chasm between 
God and His world. By spiritual, the 
Christian or Jew means a fellowship re- 
ligion, in which God becomes a partici- 
pant in degree as men allow Him to 
share their common values. By that shar- 
ing process these common values become 
uncommon in deeper cosmic meaning 
and wider human application. In the 
second place, this interpretation of the 
field of spiritual experience provides for 
the Church a normative ethic by which 
the churchman can speak with democratic 
authority in the economic order. It 
makes it possible to think of spiritual 
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and economic phases of experience as 
conceivably congruous.* The Church is 
competent to speak its mind on industrial 
issues to the degree that it has compre- 
hended the nature of the personal incre- 
ment which the processes of industry 
contribute to the owner, the technical 
workmen, the purchasing public and the 
women and children affected by these 
three forces in this age of capitalism. 
This position does not suggest that re- 
ligion surrender its unique place in hu- 
man life by selling its birthright to busi- 
ness. It does imply that unless religion 
become a more creative power in trade 
and commerce and on Main Street the 
nemesis of its decay has set in and its 
claim upon educated men will collapse. 

In conclusion, the writer offers a sug- 
gestion as to how this Christian ethic 
might be developed to hold more legiti- 
mate demands over the conscience of the 
work world. If, as has been asserted in 
an earlier paragraph, big industry does 
tend to depersonalize men involved in it, 
and that in two fundamental manners— 
the commercial motive and mechanistic 
technology—then these facts define the 
ethical problem of the Church. Can 
churchmen see inhumanitarian industrial 





6. Consider H. N. Wieman’s view of the spiritual’s 
relation to material forces, Religious Experience and 
the Scientific Method, pp. 317-18. 
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conditions in the clear light of the situa- 
tion producing them, conceive human per- 
sonality as it should and may be in busi- 
ness pursuits, and dare they declare an 
adequate gospel of the spiritual life to 
meet the occasion? 

But preaching is not enough! The 
Church has committed its cause to an 
educational program. Through the forum 
in adult meetings and through projects 
in child and youth classes, an empirical 
approach to what is spiritual in person- 
person relations can be nurtured. Relig- 
ious leaders may be taught to see that 
unless they humanize industrial forces, 
the latter will paganize the world. And 
to reconstruct industry with a view to 
controlling and enriching the social ex- 
perience of all participants in it means, 
for Christians and Jews, rethinking ethics 
and also pioneering in “spiritual” eco- 
nomics. The religious educator can de- 
clare that the first test of business is 
not, “Does it pay the promoter?” but 
rather, “Does it bless all parties in- 
volved?” Then the rights to profit and 
competition and power will be neutral- 
ized by the equally binding obligations to 
service, to fitness, to romance, in the ex- 
pressed motives governing business. Or- 
ganized religion and industry must pro- 
duce a new and higher scale of values 
for humankind. 
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Rebuilding the City of God 


A. E. Hott 
Professor of Social Ethics, Chicago Theological Seminary 


E witnessed this morning a re- 

markable sight. We were privi- 
leged to hear on this platform the results 
of the collective group thinking of three 
great faiths whose members constitute 95 
per cent of the 55,000,000 church mem- 
bers in America. 

I have always said that class conscious- 
ness could do no harm if it can become 
the basis for a new public-mindedness, 
and religious group consciousness can do 
no harm if it can do collective group 
thinking and acting for the common wel- 
fare in America. The Religious Educa- 
tion Association could justify itself alone 
by creating occasions for such collective 
expression of these great faiths in the 
future. 

The general theme of the evening is, 
“Our Common Challenge” and I have 
sought to gather up the thought of the 
three days in one suggestion which per- 
haps you can dignify with the word chal- 
lenge. There is deep in the tradition of 
the faiths represented here the common 
conception of the “Holy City.” The 
Hebrew prophets saw it; the apocalyptic 
writer of the New Testament saw it; 
Augustine saw it; John Calvin sought it 
in Geneva. The Puritan sought to estab- 
lish it in New England. Cotton Mather 
in several pages in his Magnalia tries to 
prove that Boston is the “Holy City.” 
He actually does give a fairly good de- 
scription of a corporate social unit which 
gave significance to the vocation of 
magistrate, lawyer, doctor, clergyman and 
school teacher because they had social 
responsibility in a significant society. 


This “Holy City” was in no case a his- 
torical judgment. It was a value judg- 
ment, a venture of the will and the social 
imagination rather than a statement of 
fact. Now it is a well recognized fact 
that that concept of the “Holy City” was 
lost out of western thinking and in its 
place came an atomistic view of social 
welfare which lacked the compulsion of 
the more classic periods of these three 
great faiths. I need not stop here to ex- 
pound the reasons for this disappearance 
of a great social ideal. But I would call 
to your attention that the reasons are 
more social than theological. We can- 
not too often remind ourselves that west- 
ern ethics and ideals have been worked 
out in the presence of a rapidly expand- 
ing frontier. It was a very limited world 
in which the Catholic church worked out 
the good society. With Protestantism 
came all the scientific skills which sent 
the sea trader to the seven seas, and the 
setting up of the good society was a 
different thing from setting it up on the 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea. 

With the ever-expanding frontier the 
formula for social betterment came to 
be synonymous with migration. “Going 
west, going to Heaven and salvation by 
escape” had a contemporaneous career in 
western thinking. The evangelism of the 
frontier confirmed the social experience 
of its adherents by offering them the 
supreme state of happiness beyond the 
last frontier and all of it was instinct 
with a philosophy of escape. 

Education, moreover, accelerated the 
process by placing intelligence at the dis- 
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posal of those who wanted to get out of are now working for its reconstruction. 


communities. It had a working alliance 
with the “climbing disease.” There never 
was a better formula for exploiting a 
common man’s community than the New 
England church and classical college. We 
educated riotously and prolifically and a 
society wide open at the top took care 
of the product. 

The third cause for the disintegration 
of the concept of the “City of God” was 
a change in our system of land settle- 
ment. East of the Alleghenies, the new 
land was taken up, community first and 
the individual allotment second. In the 
west the idea was reversed and the idea 
of a planned society was lost. 

A final reason why the concept of a 
Holy City was lost was that in the defi- 
nition of the concept by its defenders, 
both Catholic and Protestant, neither the 
organic structure of society, as defined 
by the hierarchy, nor the Puritan, with 
its model gained on Mt. Sinai, was ex- 
pansive enough to deal with the rapid 
expansion of life in the last three hun- 
dred years. The ever-flowing new wine 
of scientific discovery was too much for 
the ecclesiastical bottles. 

And yet society is sick from an over- 
dose of individualism. And with that 
sickness I believe there is no more oppor- 
tune challenge than that these three faiths 
should reread their traditions and revive 
once more in terms adequate to modern 
life their common historic doctrine of the 
“City of God.” 

Some day there will gather around a 
conference table those who do the neces- 
sary work of society and, asserting their 
collective will to live, making use of all 
the skills of modern science, they will 
seek to use resources of the world to 
promote the good life for men. When 


that time comes we will not be working 
without help. Some of the same forces 
which once worked for the disintegra- 
tion of the concept of a “City of God” 


Let me enumerate some of them. 

The frontier is no longer receding. The 
new land has gone. Men are thrown 
back upon their own resources. If they 
find a new door of social hope it will be 
through reconstructing old communities, 
not through escape from them. The 
frontier no longer offers salvation and 
the corresponding concept of salvation by 
escape has gone. 

Education has discovered that, in plac- 
ing intelligence at the disposal of people 
who were trying to escape from com- 
munities, it was a partner to social ex- 
ploitation, and it has now turned to plac- 
ing intelligence at the disposal of those 
who propose to live in communities. 

The planned economy of co-operative 
intention is displacing the old community 
of competitive drift. City planning needs 
only to be enlarged and enriched and we 
will have once more what the “City of 
God” once was, a city which is the prod- 
uct of the collective good will and a 
cultivated social imagination. 

In the meantime, what can those of 
us do who are waiting for the better 
day? First, as religious groups, we can 
win the moral right to sit at that council 
table which plans the better social order. 
Religious group loyalty in many coun- 
tries is a social liability. During the last 
year, I talked with a group of young 
Indian Nationalists who said, “We are 
done with mosque, temple and church. 
Whenever we try to go forward we have 
to spend most of our time overcoming 
the tension created by communal jealousy. 
We are more conscious of religion as a 
liability than we are of its advantages.” 
Again and again in America religious 
loyalty is the “red herring” which is 
dragged across the trail and which con- 
fuses people in a social quest. Religions 
must rid themselves of this if they are to 
be among the wise counselors of the 
nation. 
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Again, we can reduce in ourselves the 
prejudice we have toward other work- 
men in the cause for social advancement. 
The mutual prejudice among the great 
vocations and professions is a disgrace 
to intelligent people. Until this is re- 
duced there can be no rational social 
order. It all results in a fragmentation 
of culture which leaves us an uncultured 
people. Religious people can at least 
trust other institutions even if other in- 
stitutions are torn with distrust. 

Again, if there is to be a planned so- 
ciety we must get all the parties to a 
better society into the picture. A great 
deal of our liberalism is dangerous be- 
cause it is one-sided. Some of it is urban 
born and gets only the urban classes into 
the picture. Some time ago I was in 
Manchester, England, talking to the man- 
agers of one of the large consumer’s co- 
operatives—an organization of laboring 
men seeking to secure the necessities of 
life as cheaply as possible. “What,” I 
asked of one of the managers of the 
organization, “do you think of the Dan- 
ish Milk Producers’ Association?” “They 
are a capitalistic organization out for 
profit,” was the reply. “You evidently 
think,” I replied, “that a consumer’s co- 
operative out to buy the goods of life as 
cheaply as possible is on a higher moral 
plane than a producer’s cooperative out 
to sell them to advantage.” “I certainly 
do,” was the reply. During the milk 
strike at Chicago I was contending that 
the farmers had as much moral right to 
orderly market their milk as the labor- 
ing men had to orderly market their labor. 
Miss Jane Addams, one of Chicago’s 
liberals, arose and said: “When I see the 
hungry multitudes of the city, I consider 
any attempt on the part of the farmer to 
hold back his food as another evidence 
of his provincialism.” 

During the discussion of this confer- 
ence much has been said in favor of the 
five day week. When someone asked 
what the urban laborer would do with 


his extra day, the reply was that he 
would cultivate his garden. But are we 
really making progress when the urban 
laborer reaches the place where he can 
make a living by working five days a 
week and then uses his sixth day to com- 
pete with the farmer in his work? We 
have not yet succeeded in getting all 
parties into the picture. 

While we are working for a rational 
social order, we can throw a protecting 
wall of favorable public opinion around 
all social ventures which are prophetic of 
a better social order. Sometimes I have 
thought of the great religious faiths as 
standing on the side lines of the great 
field where the game of life is played. 
To a real extent they determine the game 
by discriminating cheering of the good. 
If they cheer the good plays the game is 
improved. We can perfect our ability 
to determine the public mind by great 
teaching. 

I want to tell you something of a little 
man weighing less than ninety-two 
pounds who, during the last year, has 
had the British Empire rocking on its 
foundation through his ability to teach. 
Mahatma Gandhi has renounced all ap- 
peal to force and has staked his cause 
on his ability to persuade. In proportion 
as he has renounced his opportunity to 
rely on force he has magnified his ability 
to persuade. This ability is shown in 
several qualities. 

He is, first of all, a great mystic. In 
his days of silence and at his evening 
hour of prayer, he disciplines his inner 
life and he relies on the great insights 
which come to him at these times. From 
the purification of his life comes the 
absence of all selfishness, and because 
millions of people believe he is unselfish 
they give him their trust and this be- 
comes the basis for great collective action. 
Some one has said there is no great 
leadership apart from great dramatiza- 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi knows how to 
write his message across the sky so that 
the masses can read it. Two illustrations 
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are sufficient. To Mr. Gandhi the spin- 
ning wheel symbolizes national economic 


independence. It is a graphic way of 
saying, “God helps those who help 
themselves.” During the National Con- 


gress of 15,000 people, he never left off 
his spinning, but in a way more eloquent 
than words he kept his little spinning 
wheel proclaiming his message of swaraj 
by self-help. Still more eloquent than 
this was his defiance of the British gov- 
ernment by the salt campaign. For gen- 
erations, the British government has held 
a monopoly for the manufacture of salt. 
It has produced the national supply of 
salt and increased the revenue of the 
government thereby. Mr. Gandhi de- 
cided that here was the vulnerable point 
at which he would defy the foreign gov- 
ernment. His home was two hundred 
miles from the sea. He would go to the 
sea and manufacture salt. You and I 
would probably have hurried down there 
in a high-powered automobile. Mr. 
Gandhi knew better. Six miles a day, 
stopping at all the villages, dressed in a 
dhoti, fed by the people for twenty-five 
days, he extended that pilgrimage to the 
sea. When he reached there all India 
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was holding its breath wondering what 
would happen. Then this dramatic ex- 
ponent of Indian independence made a 
handful of salt and held it aloft for the 
view of the British Empire. A Calcutta 
paper said that the campaign was a failure 
because he only made a handful of salt 
and no one knew whether the salt was 
pure. You might just as well have said 
that the Boston Tea Party was a failure 
because when they dumped the tea into 
salt water it did not make good tea. The 
significance of the act lay in its symbol- 
ism. Finally, in Mr. Gandhi’s program 
of non-violence, he is seeking to usher 
in a world which will be ruled by the 
teacher and not the soldier. When you 
adopt the program of non-violence you 
agree to reduce in yourself all attempt 
to control by force and to magnify to its 
utmost all your ability to live by per- 
suasion even to your willingness to pay 
the price of a reasonable world by your 
own imprisonment and death. This is 
the height of the ideal of the teacher. If 
the Religious Education Association 


could espouse this, if the churches could 
adopt it, the social order in America 
would become in reality the City of God. 
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Shall I Drink? 
Practical Issues Raised by Modern Facts About Alcohol 


Cora FRANCES STODDARD 
Executive Secretary, The Scientific Temperance Federation, Boston 


HE NATURE and effects of alco- 
hol itself are the primary reason for 

the varied world-wide struggle against 
alcoholism. If alcohol does no harm, 
there is no more reason, for instance, for 
prohibiting the liquor traffic than the oil 
traffic. Both traffics were and are keen 
to build up trade. Both may be guilty 
of corrupting politics. But we do not, 
therefore, for a moment think of prohi- 
biting the oil traffic. Something more 
fundamental is involved in the liquor 
traffic. We find it in the demoralizing 
effect of the alcohol which is the essen- 
tial element in the beverages the liquor 
traffic made and sold. Intelligent refer- 
ence back to this truth will take many a 
discussion of the alcohol question off the 
marsh of theory to the firmer ground of 
fact. 

ADVANCE OF SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 

ALCOHOL 

For nearly sixty years scientists in 
many countries have been patiently delv- 
ing into the nature and effects of alcohol. 
For more than thirty years they have 
largely studied its effects on physical and 
mental working ability. Beginning with 
rather large amounts and strong solu- 
tions of alcohol, they later experimented 
with smaller amounts, with weaker solu- 
tions, down to the strength of even “2.75 
per cent” beer. 
TREND OF EvIDENCE TOWARD IMPAIRED 

WorkING ABILITY 

Technique has been developed and im- 

proved. Much still remains to be done, 


but along some lines, and these of prac- 
tical importance in daily life, the results 
of experiments tend in one direction— 
evidence that even so-called moderate 
amounts of alcohol impair human physi- 
cal and mental working ability. This 
term, “moderate amounts,” is admittedly 
a variable one. The effect of alcohol on 
an individual often differs in degree un- 
der differing circumstances. Different 
individuals taking alcohol under the same 
external circumstances differ in their sus- 
ceptibility to the drug. For example, in 
Miles’ “pursuit meter” test of the effect 
of alcohol on continuous work, the im- 
pairment by alcohol in seven of the eight 
men tested varied from 5 to 32 per cent, 
with an average impairment of 14 per 
cent.’ 

The effect of alcohol also varies with 
the circumstances under which it is con- 
sumed. It is in general more intense 
when taken on an empty stomach than 
when consumed with food, or when a 
dose is taken all at once, say within ten 
minutes, than when the same amount is 
consumed at intervals through an hour. 
Blood analyses have shown the percent- 
age of alcohol in the blood stream at dif- 
ferent periods of time after it was taken. 
With this percentage runs pretty closely 
the intensity of the disturbance caused 
by alcohol on the combined work of 
nerves and muscles. Many drinkers 
would think that to take a little over two 


1. W. R. Miles, Alcohol and Human Efficiency 
(Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution, 1924), p. 
254. 
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tumblerfuls of 314 per cent beer is mod- 
erate drinking. Yet Miles has pointed 
out that the alcohol in this amount of 
beer, when taken at one time without 
food, puts into the blood within an hour 
an amount of alcohol which “would indi- 
cate the approach of grave danger.” The 
automobile driver brought to court for 
unsafe driving often asserts that he has 
had “only a little.” When pressed for 
details he may admit that he has had per- 
haps three half-pints of beer, or two 
bottles of ale, considerably more than the 
amounts referred to by Miles. 

A few of these modern experiments 
used no more than one-sixth of an ounce 
of alcohol so diluted that the whole dose 
was equivalent to a quarter of a tumbler- 
ful of average red or white wine of 10 
per cent alcoholic strength. Gyllensward? 
found that even this dose reduced skill 
in work requiring careful co-ordination. 

Ability to distinguish shades of red and 
green, Schultz* found, was impaired by 
alcohol equivalent to that in a pint of 
beer or less than half a pint of wine. A 
considerable proportion of the people 
tested showed worse impairment with red 
than with green and were worse with 
both colors after taking beer. This is a 
point worth remembering by those who 
have to pick up color signals. 

A frequently used experimental quan- 
tity of alcohol is 30 cubic centimeters, 
roughly equivalent to the amount in 1%4 
pints of 4 per cent beer, or in about a 
half pint of ordinary red or white wine. 
It is probable that this amount (30 c. c.), 
or more, of alcohol was consumed daily 
by the average drinker in the United 
States before prohibition. In 1915, be- 
fore the United States entered the war, 
although the per capita consumption of 
alcoholic liquors was not at its highest 
point, the amounts of beer, spirits and 
wine consumed in the United States pro- 
vided approximately a daily average of 





2. aati Archiv fur Physiologie, 1918, 
pp. 327-3 
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twenty-four cubic centimeters of alcohol 
for every man and woman above twenty 
years of age. As millions of men and 
women never used alcohol, it is evident 
that those who did drink must have con- 
sumed as much or more than the 30 c.c. 
employed in the experimental work. 

_ DEPRESSANT EFFECT ON REFLEX 

ACTIONS 


Dodge and Benedict* at the Carnegie 
Nutrition Laboratory found that 30 c¢. c. 
of alcohol, in five out of six persons, de- 
layed about 9 per cent, on the average, 
the beginning of a reflex act which lies 
beyond our control, called the “knee- 
jerk.” The significance of this reaction 
is that it tests the condition of the muscle 
that straightens the knee, of the nerves 
passing between the muscle and the 
spinal centers and of the spinal centers 
themselves. Alcohol not only retarded the 
beginning of the movement but also re- 
duced the average extent of the move- 
ment nearly one-half (48 per cent). The 
involuntary motion of the eyelid to pro- 
tect itself (e. g., against dust or a blow) 
was, on the average, slowed nearly 6 per 
cent in four out of six people. 

Thus natural ability of the body to re- 
act quickly and fully for work, or 
against danger, or in an emergency, was 
impaired by alcohol. 

ConTROL OF WILLED AcTIONS IMPAIRED 


These nerve centres thus affected by 
alcohol with respect to involuntary mo- 
tions we also use in movements requiring 
precision which we will to make. Not- 
withstanding a certain ability to “pull 
oneself together” to execute some emer- 
gency act, experimental work shows im- 
pairment of skill under the influence of 
this so-called moderate amount of alcohol. 

Miles devised a test of the effect of 
alcohol in situations where one must re- 
act to moving objects. There are many 
such in everyday life, as everyone who 
drives a car realizes. An automobile 
traveling but thirty miles an hour covers 


4. Psychological Effects of ae Ce 
D. C.: Carnegie Institution, 1914), p. 5 
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forty-four feet in a second. Another car 
suddenly sweeps toward its path; a child 
runs across the street, five, ten, or even 
twenty feet in front of the driver. The 
situation calls for swift and accurate re- 
actions by the driver’s bodily mechanism. 
In a fifth of a second the car advances 
nearly nine feet. In these tests by Miles, 
seven out of eight persons reacted to a 
moving object less accurately after alco- 
hol, with an average decrease in effective- 
ness of from 3.2 to 4.7 per cent. Further, 
the men were not taken by surprise. 
They had “received careful and repeated 
instructions” in what they “were to strive 
for in performing the tests.” “If this 
were a factory process,” said Dr. Miles 
(p. 158),° “the alcohol effect would prob- 
ably be considered large enough to have 
practical importance in reference to 
working efficiency.” 

Durig,® in mountain climbing, though 
he felt no different on the days when he 
took with his breakfast 30 c.c. of alcohol, 
equivalent to 1%4 pints of beer, expended 
more energy and required a longer time 
to climb a certain distance than when he 
took no alcohol. He concluded that the 
alcohol temporarily reduced his skill and 
put him again in the beginner’s class with 
poorly directed or ill-judged movements. 

McDougall and Smith’ tested the effect 
of alcohol on precision by “dotting” 
work. It involved attention, precise mus- 
cular movements and self-control. A tape 
on which were printed blue and red cir- 
cles was moved mechanically under a 
small opening. The person being tested 
could see through the opening only a 
small part of the tape. But as it moved 
he had to dot the red circles with a pen- 
cil as near the center as possible, leaving 
the blue circles untouched. 

As the tape was moved rapidly he had 
to work rapidly. He had a constant im- 
pulse to mark a circle but had only a 
brief instant in which to hold back this 


5. Op. cit. 

6. Pfluger’s Archiv fur die ges. Physiologie, Vol. 
113, p. 314. 

7. British Medical Research Committee Special Re- 
port, No, 56. 





impulse till his brain decided which cir- 
cles to mark, and then mark them 
correctly. 

The records of the experiments showed 
that the 30 c.c. of alcohol slightly im- 
paired accuracy even when the alcohol 
was taken with a meal. Even with the 
amount of alcohol reduced to 10 c.c. taken 
without food several hours after a meal 
there were more errors than when no 
alcohol was taken. No wonder the ap- 
pearance of the milk bottle during work- 
ing hours is preferred to that of the beer 
bottle. 

Miles* found in work requiring con- 
tinuous attention and co-ordination, with 
few opportunities for relaxation, some- 
what like the guiding of a ship or of an 
automobile where nothing unexpected 
appears on the road, that the alcohol in 
about two pints of very weak beer (2.75 
per cent alcoholic strength by weight) 
decreased efficiency more than 14 per cent 
on the average as compared with work 
done when water only was consumed. 

Typewriting errors, Miles found, in- 
creased 39 per cent and illegibility of 
typewriting 55 per cent after taking the 
dose containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol 
(by weight). Ability to hold oneself 
steadily was decreased, finger movements 
were slowed and the mind worked more 
slowly. 


Quatity oF Work InyuRED More 
THAN QUANTITY 


The quality of work suffered more 
than the quantity. “The whole qualitative 
picture,” says Miles (p. 275), “is one of 
decreased human efficiency as a quickly 
following result” from taking alcohol. 
He adds, “There is no longer room for 
doubt in reference to the toxic action of 
alcoholic beverages as weak as 2.75 per 
cent by weight.” Miles also suggests (p. 
110) that the evidence indicates that the 
alcohol effect usually found in the labora- 
tory is probably not so large as it may be 
outside the laboratory. In the latter case, 





8. Op. cit, p. 254. 
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the individual may have no particular in- 
centive to center attention on his work as 
in a laboratory experiment. He may 
even be desiring the alcohol effect, so 
that he makes no effort to resist it ex- 
cept under some unusual circumstance. 

Summarizing experiments with alcohol 
on working ability, the British Alcohol 
Investigation Committee of the Medical 
Research Council® says that an amount 
of alcohol as small as that in one-half a 
pint of red or of white wine, or in 14 
pints of ordinary beer (4 per cent alco- 
hol) tends temporarily to impair acts 
requiring skill. This is shown “especially 
in the diminished speed and nicety of the 
required acts’ performance... . It seems 
permissible to suppose that the greater 
the precisional delicacy and alertness re- 
quired in a muscular act, the greater its 
difficulty, for instance, to a person not 
accustomed to doing it, the more liable 
will that act be to show impairment by 
alcohol, and, within limits, the smaller 
will be the dose of alcohol that may im- 
pair the act.” 
PHYSIOLOGICAL UNSOUNDNESS OF USING 

Atcouot to Arp Work 

Many will recall the posters, intended 
as education to drink, which blazed on 
American billboards a dozen years ago, 
asking, “Do you work hard?” They 
taught that Blank’s ale was a help to the 
worker engaged in the work illustrated. 
What says the British Committee? 

Reliable evidence that alcohol improves in 
normal circumstances the efficient performance 
of any muscular act, skilled or unskilled, seems 
at present to be altogether lacking (p. 64). 

In the light of our knowledge of how alcohol 
acts in the body, there can be no question that 
its habitual use by the worker as a substitute 


for food or in the belief that it gives a filip to 
energy is physiologically unsound (p. 155). 


Tue PracticAL BEARING OF THE DE- 
PRESSANT EFFECT OF ALCOHOL 

Many of the laboratory tests with alco- 

hol have their counterparts in daily re- 


9. The British Alcohol Investigation Committee is 
composed of several well-known physiologists, neurolo- 
ists, pharmacologists, etc., appointed by the Medical 
oneck Council to bring together present scientific 
knowledge of the effects of alcohol. Its report is pub- 
lished as a small book, Alcohol: Its Action on the Hu- 
man System, to which the author of the present article 
will hereafter several times refer. 


quirements in connection with machines. 
Steadiness of hand, quickness of eye, 
range of eye movement, smoothness and 
accuracy in co-ordination, alertness in 
seeing and reacting to a moving object, 
continuous work offering little chance for 
relaxation—all these are daily experi- 
ences to millions of men and women. In 
tests of all of these activities, quantities 
of alcohol no larger than those frequently 
consumed interfere with operations in- 
volving safety and the best work of which 
one is capable. 

This modern knowledge of the effects 
of alcohol on human mind and body ar- 
rives at a period when social and indus- 
trial developments have created new liv- 
ing and working conditions. Gone is the 
oxcart. Gone, to a large extent, are the 
flail, the hand wielded shovel, the hand 
loom. Whatever may be said for or 
against the machine as related to civili- 
zation, the fact is that it is here. 

The machine is man’s servant. It has 
released him from a vast amount of 
burdensome toil and, affording ease of 
travel, has pushed back his horizons. But 
unless man keeps his mastery over the 
machine, it will master him. The clear 
brain and normally acting nervous system 
are the instrument of his mastery. Alco- 
hol acts on this instrument, interfering 
with the transmission of nerve impulses 
from one group of cells to another. The 
result is that from two to four hours 
after even doses of alcohol which were 
formerly thought harmless, there is less 
keen vision, poorer co-operation between 
eye and hand, less ability to protect one- 
self or others against impending danger. 


DRUNKENNESS Not THE SOLE TEST OF 
ALCOHOLIC INJURY 

This disturbance of skill and effective- 
ness in action is only a part of the whole 
modern story of the effect of alcohol. It 
grows out of the fact that alcohol is a 
narcotic, a nerve depressant, that scien- 
tific truth derived from experimental 
work has come in contemporaneously 
with the science that has given us the 
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automobile, the aeroplane and other high- 
powered machines. The old notion that 
alcohol is a stimulant to human powers 
is as out of date as the oxcart for human 
transportation. 

Like its chemical relatives, ether and 
chloroform, a dose of alcohol is some- 
times followed by a brief show of in- 
creased activity. But this is no longer 
explained as due to “stimulation” by 
alcohol. It is caused rather by the para- 
lyzing or depressant effect of alcohol on 
inhibitory—or “checking”—centers. In 
mechanical phraseology, you get more 
action but less control, because the nat- 
ural “brake” is out of order for the time 
being. 

This disturbance of nervous action by 
alcohol begins with the higher functions 
of the mind, those latest developed—the 
power of self-criticism and self-control. 
Here is one reason why it is often diffi- 
cult for the drinker to continue to be 
what he thinks is truly moderate in his 
drinking. Alcohol impairs his ability to 
judge accurately of its actual effect upon 
himself. It impairs the power of self- 
restraint. Out of this dulling of ability 
to judge oneself and one’s own action, 
and to control the latter, comes the tend- 
ency to talk more freely, to show the 
whimsicality, nonsense or flippancy in 
speech that appears to contribute to the 
gaiety of social intercourse over the glass 
of wine or beer. The individual may not 
appear drunken. If in company, he may 
seem to gain fluency of speech, to be 
more entertaining. But the seeming 
stimulation is due to the company, not 
directly to the alcohol, for if he is alone, 
the narcotic effect of the alcohol leads to 
drowsiness or sleep. Physiologically, this 
seeming gaiety and companionableness 
actually represent the early stage of in- 
toxication or narcotic poisoning by alco- 
hol. The drinker has begun to be in- 
toxicated, although the dose may be too 
small to cripple him in work to which he 
is accustomed. 

At the next stage of the effects of 
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alcohol appear disturbances in perception 
by the senses and in skilled movements. 
There may be some clumsiness leading to 
small mishaps, some imperfection of 
speech, although, as the drinker may still 
have the power of correcting himself, 
these may not be noticed by the casual 
observer. But experimental tests show 
the blunting of the fineness of the senses. 
“The field of sense-observation is nar- 
rowed” for a time,—which may be a seri- 
ous defect in an automobile driver. Mo- 
tions seem to escape from him without 
his intention. One of the experimenters 
with the effects of alcohol on typewriting 
recorded: “My fingers appeared some- 
times to strike the wrong key in spite of 
my best endeavors to strike the right 
one.” By no means drunk in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, the drinker is, 
nevertheless, in what has been called the 
second stage of poisoning or intoxication 
by alcohol, although these “stages” are 
not definable by hard and fast lines. 

In these early stages of intoxication, 
the automobile driver or operative of an 
intricate and powerful piece of mechan- 
ism may be a greater source of danger to 
himself and to others than if he were 
obviously drunk. In the latter condition 
he would be debarred from motor vehicle 
or machine. 


As the narcotic effect proceeds further, 
other nerve centers of control are im- 
paired, with reduction of skill which we 
have already discussed. Unsteadiness of 
limbs may appear, and the casual observer 
can now see signs of intoxication. If 
the narcotic effect extends to other cen- 
ters the drinker sinks into a drunken 
stupor. He may even die. But these 
conditions which are recognized as 
drunkenness are only late stages of the 
alcoholic intoxication which actually be- 
gan when the narcotic effect of alcohol 
on the higher brain centers made the 
drinker appear gay and unrestrained. 

The effects differ only in degree and 
in form of manifestation, according to 
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the level of brain center development 
which the alcohol reaches. 

“The direct effect of alcohol upon the 
nervous system,” says the British Alco- 
hol Investigation Committee, “is, in all 
stages and upon all parts of the system, 
to depress and suspend its functions; it 
is, in short, from first to last, a narcotic 
drug.’° 


Primary Errect ON NERVE CELL 
JUNCTIONS 

Scientists think they find the explana- 
tion of these progressive stages of in- 
toxication in the action of alcohol at the 
junctions of the nerve cells—the 
synapses. Here are the weak points of 
the nerve pathways which are most easily 
affected by fatigue, strain and paralyzing 
drugs, of which alcohol is one. The 
points of contact are believed to be rela- 
tively firm and open along the nerve 
pathways of the lower brain levels which 
first developed to serve man’s needs and 
less firm in the later developed pathways 
of the higher levels. Hence, when these 
points of contact are subjected to the 
paralyzing action of alcohol, those in the 
higher levels offer more resistance to the 
passing of the nervous current from cell 
to cell. Consequently, it is the nerve 
functions of the higher levels that are 
first affected. The effects appear in suc- 
cessively lower levels with the amount 
and continuity of alcohol used. Thus are 
produced the progressive signs of poison- 
ing or intoxication, ending with complete 
disability as the alcohol reaches the levels 
of the lower and earlier developed bodily 
functions. 


SoctAL RESULTS OF ALTERED MENTAL 
OPERATIONS 

The poisoning of the higher brain 
levels by alcohol in amounts too small to 
cause gross signs of drunkenness has 
deep significance to the thoughtful mod- 
ern-minded individual. 

Under such circumstances of the un- 
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recognized influence of alcohol on the 
user, says the British Investigation Com- 
mittee,"* “those in contact with the per- 
son so affected have for the time being 
to deal with an altered individual whose 
mind lacks temporarily its normal factor 
of judgment and conspicuous elements of 
its self-control.” Important social rela- 
tions are a matter for concern in this 
change of mentality caused by non-drunk- 
enness doses of alcohol. “Accuracy, 
avoidance of accidents, tactful handling 
of colleagues and subordinates, punctual- 
ity, reticence in confidential business, all 
are obviously jeopardized.” “To attempt 
to specify the minimum limit of dose 
required to produce these symptoms is 
probably of little value’ because of the 
differences of individual susceptibility 
and circumstances. Strong and weak 
points differ in different persons. But 
such changes in mental attitudes which 
are always possible with doses of alcohol 
too small to cause drunkenness in the 
ordinary sense of the term, “are likely,” 
says the Committee “to be fraught with 
serious consequences for the due dis- 
charge of responsibilities in all walks of 
practical life.” 

“The very complexity of modern civili- 
zation is imposing a higher standard of 
social behavior,” said the British Medical 
Journal in discussing drink and motor car 
driving. “New occasions not only teach 
new duties but involve new restraints.” 

The intelligent member of society will 
weigh with the requirements he must per- 
sonally meet the significance also of these 
facts which modern science gives as to 
the effect of alcohol upon man in his 
intricate relations to other people. 

He will weigh what Dr. F. G. 
Benedict, of the Carnegie Nutrition Lab- 
oratory, has said of alcohol to automobile 
drivers.’ “For at least four hours after 
a dose of alcohol formerly considered 
permissible you, as a motor vehicle oper- 





11. Op. cit, p. 43. 
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ator, may well be considered a menace to 
society.” 
SHOULD RELAXATION BE SOUGHT 
THROUGH A DRUG OR THROUGH 
Hycienic MetuHops 


It may be asked, is not the relaxation 
derived from the depressant effect of 
alcohol a useful and even desirable serv- 
ice in a life of high tension, giving re- 
pose and conserving energy? In trying 
to answer for oneself this question, an- 
other must be answered. Is it as well to 
resort to a drug, and a narcotic drug at 
that, for such relaxation to deaden a 
feeling of fatigue or tension, as it is to 
use normal hygienic methods? Dodge 
and Benedict made some careful observa- 
tions to discover whether the relaxation 
afforded by alcohol is really recuperative. 
They concluded that “the fact of in- 
creased heart-rate for a given kind and 
amount of mental work absolutely pro- 
hibits us from regarding the neuro-mus- 
cular depression incident to alcohol as a 
conservative process like sleep.”** In 
other words, quieting by alcohol is not 
restorative like sleep. The physiologist, 
E. H. Starling, who was certainly no 
radical on the question of the use of al- 
cohol, points out that when alcohol by 
dulling temporarily the warning feeling 
of fatigue lets one toil on beyond the 
point where he should have stopped, “this 
increased work is in the nature of a call 
upon capital which must be repaid later 
by a prolongation of the period of rest.”** 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ALCOHOL 

ADDICTION 

In deluding the individual into a false 
sense of well-being, where worries and 
restraints for a time seem thrown off, 
lies one of the allurements of alcohol 
that contributes to increasing resort to 
it either in amount or in frequency. 
Though this does not always happen, 
there is always the risk that even mod- 
erate drinking will develop a feeling of 





13. Op. cit., p. 256. 
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necessity for alcohol with resort to it 
which we call the alcohol habit, a state 
everybody recognizes as dangerous. 

Another route to this state, partly so- 
cial and partly physiological, comes from 
social custom and its pressure to drink. 
This leads many individuals to use 
amounts of alcohol which for them con- 
stitute heavy drinking because the effect 
of small doses tends to weaken the nerve 
cells that would otherwise resist the sug- 
gestion to take more. The habit of heavy 
drinking once begun, says the British In- 
vestigation Committee (p. 123), “tends 
to become stronger through the enfeeble- 
ment of the will which results from the 
continued action of alcohol on the nerv- 
ous system and lessens the power to re- 
sist the invitation of the narcotic.” Such 
drinking “leads in many cases to changes 
in the mental and bodily functions which 
create a need or craving for alcohol” 
(p. 121). 

Thus the drinker who is urged to drink 
and at the same time to exercise self- 
control is actually being asked iu use a 
substance one of whose first effects is 
to impair self-control. Many a drinker 
does not know until too late whether 
his perception remains sufficiently keen 
to recognize this effect. 


ALCOHOL AND HEALTH 


It is agreed that drinkers as u class 
have less favorable mortality rates than 
abstainers. Life insurance experience 
covering many years and millions of lives 
indicates that those who were moderate 
drinkers at the time of becoming policy- 
holders have an excessive death rate, 
though below that of the heavy drinkers. 
Doubtless some of these “moderate drink- 
ing” policy-holders become heavy drink- 
ers in the course of their lives, and so 
tend to increase the death rate among the 
moderate drinking class. But, as life 
insurance men point out, this tendency to 
pass into heavy drinking is precisely one 
of the risks of moderate drinking, as 
definite a risk to the drinker as are some 
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occupational dangers to other men. 
Nearly 40 per cent of the drinkers whom 
Pearl studied as to longevity had become 
heavy drinkers by thirty years of age. 
Since practically all drinking begins with 
so-called moderate drinking, if about two 
out of five drinkers are likely to become 
heavy drinkers, with the universally ad- 
mitted injurious effect of such drinking 
upon them, it is evident that there must 
be a considerable number of people for 
whom moderate drinking entails definite 
risks of shortened life. 

Pearl thought that his drinkers who 
remained moderate showed very little 
difference from his abstainers as to life 
expectancy and death rates, and that this 
indicated that moderate drinking, as he 
defined it, did not impair longevity. Sen- 
sational writers have drawn extravagant 
conclusions from his work to the effect 
that moderate drinking does no harm. 
Actually, through fifty-seven years of 
age, Pearl’s abstaining men had a lower 
death rate than his extremely moderate 
drinkers. After that, the moderate 
drinkers who had been hardy enough to 
stand life and alcohol up to that point 
averaged slightly lower death rates than 
the abstainers. That the few survivors 
who stretched out the life expectancy of 
one group slightly beyond the other were 
found on the moderate side would be 
regarded by any insurance actuary as too 
much a matter of chance to have any 
serious significance. In fact, Pearl him- 
self admits in his book’® that he thinks 
his statistics are not of significant im- 
portance. All that he claims for them is 
that the differences between abstainers 
and moderates were small. No hint of 
this appears in the popular accounts of 
his work. But his “life tables” were 
compiled from so small a number of per- 
sons in each group, especially in the older 
age periods, that slight differences in 
individual constitution or circumstances 
‘affecting health could easily make a dif- 
ference in the tables. His investigation 
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does not touch at all the physiological ef- 
fect of alcohol on the individual in his 
work or relation to other people. 

The last word is evidently not spoken 
on this point, but Pearl agrees with the 
insurance men that drinkers taken as a 
whole fare less well than abstainers as 
to duration of life. 

THE NARROWING LIMITS OF DRINKING 


The margins for so-called moderate 
use of alcohol are being drawn closer 
and closer. Reference has already been 
made to the wide range of individual dif- 
ferences of susceptibility and reaction to 
its effect. But we have reached the 
point where scientific students like those 
of the British Investigation Committee 
are saying that alcoholic beverages are in 
no way necessary for healthy life; that 
they should not be given to children; 
that any tendency to nervous instability 
or mental disorder, any experience of 
nervous shock or injury, make them defi- 
nitely injurious; that if they are used at 
all it must be only in weak form, only 
with food, only at intervals so long that 
no deleterious amount of alcohol will per- 
sist in the tissues (and this means sev- 
eral or many hours according to the size 
of the dose taken). But these are stipu- 
lations which social drinking customs sel- 
dom recognize. 

The practice of so-called moderate 
drinking, therefore, is complicated by the 
facts that alcohol affects different indi- 
viduals in varying degree and the same 
individual differently under different cir- 
cumstances; that the quantity of alcohol 
which disturbs normal activity is much 
smaller than commonly supposed; and 
that as a practical matter the average 
drinker considers neither time nor cir- 
cumstances when the allurement or in- 
vitation to drink presents itself. 

SHALL I Drink? 

Without attempting to dogmatize as 
to what shall be the answer to the ques- 
tion, Shall I drink? I may venture to 
mention a few considerations deserving 
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weight by one who wishes to make the 
decision purposefully. 

On the one hand are the pressure 
and enticements of age-old drinking cus- 
toms, originating when people were ig- 
norant of the facts now known about the 
effects of alcohol. On the other hand are 
facts pointing to very real perils in drink- 
ing, even though some individuals seem 
to escape. 

Perhaps it may help in answering the 
question, Shall I drink? if we answer 
another. How do we act with relation 
to other modern scientific knowledge, 
such as the cause and transmission of 
disease, even though such knowledge is 
not yet complete? Do we hold to the 
age-old kinds—or lacks—of sanitation, to 
the hygienic regime of sixty years ago 
before the germ origin of disease was 
known, because even then some indi- 
viduals escaped infectious diseases? Or 
do we bring our habits into accord with 


the later knowledge that points to a gen-- 


erally safer path? 

So with this question of personal drink- 
ing, the modern-minded individual will 
settle it on other than the traditional 
grounds. 


ALCOHOL IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Further, the effect of alcohol has deep 
significance in twentieth century life and 
for the future. Apparently man is not 
now developing physically. His further 
development is likely to be along intel- 
lectual and spiritual paths. Whether one 
looks upon the brain as the maker of per- 
sonality or as its instrument, it is to the 
work of the higher brain levels, those 
most lately developed and so most easily 
impaired, that we look for future finer 
human development. And exactly here, 
modern science tells us, alcohol does its 
earliest work. Here cell connections are 
weakest and most susceptible to the para- 
lyzing effects of alcohol. Before it man’s 
even yet imperfectly achieved powers of 


self-judgment and self-control slacken or 
go down. 

In the twilight beginnings of human 
record, alcoholic intoxication was sup- 
posed to be a sign of contact with the 
spirit of the gods. Modern science turns 
the explanation right around. Alcohol is 
not a link with the divine spirit, but ac- 
tually blunts the very instruments by 
which man slowly and toilsomely works 
out progress toward the divine pattern. 
It dulls the brain and nerve cells by 
which he apprehends truth, on which he 
depends for exercising the creative power 
of altering his environment that he alone 
of living creatures possesses. As he 
conquers this environment, the human 
spirit gains in the powers and freedom 
that we call progress, the real progress 
that works with spiritual values. Such 
progress is slow, so slow that we meas- 
ure it by millenniums, not by generations, 
as we realize when we consider how short 
a distance we have come toward social 
and economic justice, toward mutual un- 
derstanding and consideration, toward 
active good will. 

Hence the world-wide struggle, in 
many lands, to dethrone alcohol from ac- 
tual or potential mastery of man’s will, 
and to put it in its rightful place as man’s 
servant in the arts and sciences, is con- 
tending for the integrity of man’s most 
precious possession, his brain and nerves, 
by which he knows, through which he 
acts, by which he chooses, shapes his own 
life and that of society, by which he wins 
for himself freedom to reach out toward 
the divine. 

The question of the place of alcohol 
in human life is larger than that of per- 
sonal concern. The facts as to its effects 
on the individual have also to be weighed 
on the scales of social outcomes and ob- 
ligations. And here for many is found 
the ultimate reason for adopting for 
themselves personal abstinence, and the 
justification for ending the liquor traf- 
fic. 





Alcohol and Human Efficiency* 


G. G. Deaver, M. D. 
Health Adviser, Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


N THE MIDST of the current tur- 

moil of prohibition discussion with its 
plethora of opinion and its paucity of 
fact, it is refreshing to find available 
some well-tested evidence on the basic 
problem of the effect of alcohol on hu- 
man behavior and efficiency. The ex- 
periments to be described briefly in this 
article were carried out over a period of 
years, with the carefulness that com- 
mands confidence, by Dr. Walter R. Miles 
in the Nutrition Laboratory of the Car- 
negie Institute of Washington at Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

This report presents experimental evi- 
dence on the effect of the moderate use of 
alcohol on a rather wide range of human 
activities or functions, both physical and 
mental. The investigator takes for 
granted that there is sufficient evidence 
to prove the harmful effects of large al- 
coholic doses. Moderate doses of alco- 
hol have, in fact, been considered by 
many individuals to exert no observable 
influence upon neuro-muscular perform- 
ance. It is with this second problem that 
Dr. Miles was concerned. The evidence 
presented was secured in a laboratory 
study and the author does not attempt 
to generalize upon the alcohol question 
at large. The measurements and tech- 
niques used are most exacting and one 
cannot help but feel that the results of 
such experiments are convincing testi- 
mony. 


*This article is a summary of the results of experi- 
ments reported in Walter R. Miles Alcohol and Human 
Efficiency, Experiments with Moderate Quantities and 
Dilute Solutions of Ethyl Alcohol on Human Sub- 
jects, published by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Washington, March, 1924. 


I 

The first experiments were performed 
to discover the effects of alcohol on type- 
writing efficiency and simpler related ac- 
tivities. It is interesting to note how 
typewriting lends itself to an experi- 
mental study of this nature: (1) It in- 
volves a large number of neuro-muscular 
habits; (2) it is a complicated co- 
ordinated performance; (3) reliable sub- 
jects who typewrite can be secured; (4) 
speed and accuracy can be separated ; (5) 
the typewriter is a self-registering mech- 
anism; (6) the co-ordination tasks can 
be varied or kept uniform as desired. 

In these first experiments, each of the 
five subjects wrote twenty times continu- 
ously the sentence which he believed he 
could write with maximum accuracy and 
speed; then twenty-five lines of difficult 
prose copy; then ten lines of nonsense 
five-letter combinations. Following the 
typewriting, which required about twenty 
minutes, the pulse rate, word-reaction 
time, finger movements, eye movements 
and lid reflex tests were taken. The 
series of tests required thirty minutes for 
completion. The alcohol dose of twenty- 
one to twenty-eight grams was then given 
(twenty-eight grams to an ounce) and 
the series was repeated. On the average, 
eight of these experimental periods were 
completed by the subjects, each requiring 
one-half hour. Some days small doses 
of alcohol were given, other days larger 
doses (thirty-two to forty-two grams), 
while on other days no alcohol was given 
but a concoction which the subjects 
thought was alcohol. 
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The following is a summary of some 
of the effects: 

(1) Without exception, all the meas- 
urements show a positive effect of the 
alcohol in the direction of depression or 
decreased efficiency. 

(2) The alcoholic effect is more prom- 
inent with the larger dose. 


(3) The accuracy of the typewriting 
is decreased conspicuously by increase of 
numbers of errors made. There is also 
a slight slowing of speed. 

(4) The heart rate is increased from 
5 to 7 per cent by the small dose and 8 
to 9 per cent by the large dose. 

(5) The finger movement speed is 
changed by only a small percentage. 

(6) The velocity of horizontal eye 
movements is reduced 7 per cent on the 
small dose and 9 per cent on the large 
dose. 

(7) The word reactions are slower by 
4 to 5 per cent for the two doses and 
show more variability in speed after the 
alcohol. 

The evidence from these experiments 
indicates that the average typist, as a re- 
sult of taking small doses of alcohol on 
an empty stomach, will tend, in the hour 
or two following such a drink, to make 
from 25 to 50 per cent more errors in 
his work than if he had an equal volume 
of water. On the other hand, “the tak- 
ing of food just before or with the al- 
cohol causes a marked decrease in the 
intensity of effects produced, a result 
which is substantiated by the experiences 
of everyday life.’ 

The results of these experiments also 
indicate that when alcohol is taken in 
connection with the everyday routine oc- 
cupation, the resulting decrease in effi- 
ciency may be larger than the effects 
usually observed in laboratory experi- 
ments. In the daily routine one would 
not be met with the challenging state- 
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ment: “Can you do as well after the 
ingestion of alcohol as without it?” 
II 

Another set of experiments yields evi- 
dence with more direct bearing on prob- 
lems concerned with the use of beverages 
which contain a small percentage of al- 
cohol. Do the moderate doses of alcohol, 
less than 3 per cent by weight, which are 
contained in alcoholic beverages, exercise 
any influence on the nervous system? 
This is an important question for the 
majority of individuals throughout the 
world who use alcohol taken in rather 
dilute form. This question was before 
the United States courts and there was 
little direct objective evidence. The ex- 
periments previously described involved 
the use of a solution ranging from 14 
to 22 per cent alcohol by weight, which 
is much higher than the percentage con- 
tent of light wines and beers. 

An experiment was then made on one 
of the subjects following the usual thirty 
minute periods of work and testing. The 
alcohol was contained in water, beer, 
wine, grape juice and cider. The results 
showed that the subject’s efficiency in all 
the tests used was regularly poorer than 
normal in the two hours following the 
alcohol dose. The tests used were: static 
equilibrium as measured by swaying of 
the body, speed of finger movements, 
velocity of eye movements, co-ordination 
of various kinds, speed of eye reactions, 
sensory thresholds, and the translitera- 
tion of code. The ability to stand with- 
out swaying is most affected, and the 
speed of tapping or finger movement 
least. 

As only one person was used in this 
experiment on the influence of dilute 
alcohol, it seemed worth while to 
continue it with a group of young men 
selected at random. Eight young men, 
most of them medical students, were 
chosen. The results of one liter or a 
solution containing 2.75 per cent of al- 
cohol by weight taken at 18°—19° C. in 
contrast to the non-alcohol or “control” 
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dose of the same amount and at the same 
temperature produced effects as follows: 

(a) Increased pulse rate of 88 per 
cent for two hours. 

(b) Skin temperature increased to a 
maximum of 0.3° C. for face and 1.2° 
for hands. 

(c) Patellar-reflex amplitude de- 
creased at maximum 38 per cent. 

(d) Ability to stand motionless with 
eyes closed was reduced about 20 per 
cent sixty-five minutes after ingestion. 

(e) Speed of voluntary finger move- 
ments was reduced about 2 per cent. 

(f) Accuracy of eye-hand co- 
ordination in pursuit movements was re- 
duced about 4 per cent. 

(g) Reaction time was poorer by 14 
per cent for average of all periods. 

(h) Ability to transliterate code mate- 
rial was 4 or 5 per cent less. 

The investigator concludes that “all 
of these results appear to be concordant 
and are interpreted as evidence of de- 
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creased efficiency, physiological and psy- 
chological.” 
III 

The general conclusion formulated 
from these experimental data is that de- 
creased human efficiency is a rapidly- 
following result of the use of alcohol. It 
is interesting to note that although the 
men were ignorant of the dosage routine, 
when alcohol was actually given they usu- 
ally recognized a diminution in their typ- 
ing efficiency. The subjective impres- 
sions agree with the objective results. 

One can hardly doubt the evidence in 
reference to the toxic action of alcoholic 
beverages as weak as 2.75 per cent by 
weight. The introduction of light wines 
and beers, as a compromise to the pres- 
ent prohibition plan, will, as implied in 
the evidence, decrease human efficiency 
in almost innumerable functions. The 
modern man—masterful though he may 
be—still needs to keep his nervous sys- 
tem in good working order. 
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BELIEVE in prohibition because I believe in the new industrial 

order that America is creating. Booze is as much out of place 

in that new order as a horse and buggy in downtown Detroit—and a 

lot more dangerous. The horse and buggy order is gone and liquor 

had to go with it. Society could take chances back of a dashboard 
that it can’t afford to take behind a steering wheel. 

Perhaps you don’t recall the old hitching post days. Well, a lot 

of folks seem to have forgotten them. They shouldn’t. The streets 


on Saturday nights were lined with wagons and buggies and the 
saloons were filled with customers. At closing time a crowd of ir- 
responsible men backed their rigs into the streets, the horses were 
headed toward home, the reins dropped over the dash and forgotten. 
The horses were sober. Well, if we want our streets lined again with 
shops that do that kind of business we shall have to put up our auto- 
mobiles and go back to hitching posts. Automobiles won’t go straight 
unless they are driven straight, and they don’t know the way home. 
An industrial order that has discarded the reins, dashboards and a 
team-that-knows-the-way-home can’t afford to line its highways with 
“regulated liquor shops”—not with a forty-horsepower motor under 
the toe of the drinking citizen—Henry Ford, The Lincoln Journal. 



































Some Statistics and Observations on the Eighteenth 
Amendment 


Joun J. Lentz 


President of the American Insurance Union, Columbus, Ohio, and Former Congressman 
from the Capital District of Ohio 


HAT the Eighteenth Amendment is 

a success, and not a failure, is shown 
by the records of the leading life insur- 
ance companies. For a third of a cen- 
tury, The Spectator, recognized as one of 
the most important life insurance publica- 
tions in the United States, has issued an- 
nually a sheet showing the actual cost of 
life insurance of seventy-seven of the 
leading life insurance companies as com- 
pared with the expected cost, using the 
American Experience Table as the stand- 
ard. From year to year, before and since 
the Eighteenth Amendment, The Spec- 
tator tables show the actual death rates 
were as follows: 


Before Prohibition After Prohibition 


1914 ..... 68.66% 1921 ..... 51.73% 
a 68.40% 1922 ..... 53.56% 
1916 ..... 68.86% 1923 ..... 54.70% 


ae 63.35% 1924 ..... 52.75% 
1918 ....: 95.12% 1925 ..... 50.88% 
1919 ..... 65.21% 1926 ..... 53.26% 
1920 ..... 61.30% 1927 ..... 52.71% 
ns ...... 56.90% 
1929 ..... 59.81% 


It will be observed that 1918, which 
was the “flu” year, had the highest death 
rate—95.12 per cent. Omitting that year, 
the highest death rate before prohibition 
was 68.86 per cent and the lowest death 
rate was 61.3 per cent, the average death 
rate for the other six years of the saloon 
age being 66 per cent. It will be ob- 
served that the highest death rate in the 
first nine years of prohibition was 59.81 
per cent, and the lowest 50.88 per cent, 
the average being 54 per cent. In other 


words, the average death rates of the 
life insurance companies in the seven 
years prior to prohibition, omitting the 
abnormally high “flu” year, were well up 
in the 60’s and the death rates for the 
nine years since the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment were well down in the 50’s. 

Dr. Eugene L. Fiske, of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, corroborated the in- 
information printed in The Spectator, in 
discussing the high death rate of em- 
ployees in breweries. “The general trend 
of this mortality is the same in all com- 
panies and shows that ‘Old Mortality’ and 
‘John Barleycorn’ are exceedingly good 
cronies. Wherever you find alcohol you 
find the following formula at work: 
‘More alcohol—higher death rate.’ ” 

In 1929' the cost of the expected 
deaths to the seventy-seven life insurance 
companies, under the American Experi- 
ence Table, amounted to $590,000,000. 
The cost of the actual deaths, under the 
prohibition experiences, amounted to 
$353,000,000, a saving of $237,000,000, 
a very considerable part of which must 
be attributed to probihition. In addition 
to this saving of millions of dollars, there 
is a saving of some four years of life to 
the total abstainer. In other words, the 
total abstainer at thirty-five has an ex- 
pectancy of thirty-two years, while the 
moderate drinker has an expectancy of 
only twenty-eight years. 

The 1925 report of the Committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners shows a steady reduction 


1. ~The figures for 1930 have not yet been published. 
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in the number of actual deaths compared 
with the deaths expected per 1000 insur- 
ance risks. The following table is based 
on the experience of eighteen of the larg- 
est insurance companies. 


Ratios of Actual to Expected Mortality 


Expected Actual 
5 year period— 
1914-18 
(Saloon Age) 
5 year period— 
1919-23 
(Prohibition Age) 
Year 1924 
(Prohibition Age) 100% 55.9% 

The most significant figure is the one 
for the five year period from 1919 to 
1923 which shows a reduction of nearly 
14 per cent from the preceding five year 
average. Granting that 5 per cent of the 
preceding average may be chargeable to 
the “flu,” there is still a disparity of 9 
per cent which can be credited only to 
the account of prohibition. 

The facts and statistics given by The 
Spectator and by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of 1925 are confirmed by Arthur 
Hunter, chairman of the actuaries of 
forty-three leading life insurance com- 
panies, who combined their records cov- 
ering 2,000,000 lives for a period of 
twenty-five years. The showing is made 
that of many men engaged as saloon- 
keepers, bartenders, hotel proprietors, and 
the like, there were seventeen deaths to 
the thousand, while among total ab- 
stainers there was a mortality of only ten 
to the thousand. I want to quote several 
sentences from the report of the Medico- 
Actuarial Mortality Investigation: 


(1) The death rate from suicide and acci- 
dent was much higher than normal. 

(2) The death rate from cirrhosis of the 
liver was five times the normal, and from dia- 
betes, tuberculosis, pneumonia and suicide twice 
the normal. 

(3) The death rate from Bright’s disease, 
pneumonia and suicide was higher than the 
normal. 

Nor are we alone dependent upon the 


forty-three American actuaries for statis- 


100% 71.6% 


100% 57.8% 
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tics concerning the death and disease due 
to alcoholic beverages. The United 
Kingdom Temperance Company of Eng- 
land shows that for every ten deaths 
among their total abstainers they have 
thirteen deaths among their non- 
abstainers. The Scottish Temperance Life 
shows that for every ten deaths among 
abstainers they have fourteen among non- 
abstainers. The Scepter Life Insurance 
Company of England shows for every 
ten deaths among abstainers they have 
fifteen among non-abstainers. The Aus- 
tralian Temperance Life Society shows 
for every ten deaths among the abstain- 
ers they have sixteen to the thousand 
among non-abstainers. Very carefully 
compiled statistics in Austria, Hungary, 
show that there is a high percentage of 
idiots, morons and subnormals among 
children whose birth follows the wine- 
drinking season of the year. While 
Hungary is a wine-drinking country, the 
consumption of wine increases during the 
winter months when the harvest and vin- 
tage season is over and the weather pre- 
vents agricultural pursuits. Statistics 
also show that the death rate among 
infants under one year of age is much 
higher than normal. Thus it is seen that 
wherever alcohol is used as a beverage 
the death rate is increased from 30 to 
70 per cent. 

The cost of life insurance was higher 
under the saloon age than it is under the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The millions of 
dollars saved by the elimination of alco- 
holic beverages means a decrease in the 
cost of insurance to every policyholder, 
because the competition of the companies 
is constantly reducing the cost, either by 
reducing the premiums or by increasing 
the annual dividends through the savings 
resulting from the lower mortality. 

Arthur Hunter, chairman of the cen- 
tral bureau of the medical directors and 
actuaries, speaking on this subject after 
the world had entered upon its greatest 
war, gave voice to an illuminating state- 
ment concerning the reduction of the 
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death rate due to abolition of alcoholic 
beverages. 

If the government of Russia carries out its 
present intention of abolishing permanently all 
forms of alcoholic beverages, the saving in hu- 
man life will be enormous. Should the Russians 
lose 500,000 men in the present war, this half 
a million men would be made good in the pop- 
ulation of Russia in less than ten years by total 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages. In other 
words, the life of its people would be so ex- 
tended that lives would be saved each year 
from death by alcohol, and in ten years the 
population will have regained the 500,000 lost 
in the war. 

Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, who 
spoke on this subject, said: “Universal 
prohibition would save more lives than 
general disarmament.” 

In spite of the fact that certain Demo- 
crats and Republicans, in seeking office, 
have, and do, make much ado about the 
Eighteenth Amendment, they have very 
little, if any, statistics to substantiate 
their statements. 

It is interesting to note what some of 
our leaders think of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Lloyd George, the former Premier of 
the British Empire, after a visit to Amer- 
ica, said: 

I went to America with the usual European 
prejudice against it (prohibition), hearing that 
it was demoralizing America and that there 
was more liquor there than ever. That is not 
true—not in the least. The abolition of the 
saloon is in part the cause of America’s pros- 
perity. 

And Henry Ford agrees with Lloyd 
George that “The reason why America 
is so far ahead of other countries indus- 
trially, the reason America is so rich to- 
day, is prohibition.” 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the 
General Motors Company, said : 

Having been intimately connected with in- 
dustrial problems for many years, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that prohibition has increased 
our national efficiency, has added to the pur- 
chasing power of the people and given us an 
advantage in our competition for foreign trade. 

And Roger W. Babson says that: 

Both friends and enemies of prohibition must 
agree that the increased purchasing power of 


the masses, which has been so general since 
the war, is largely due to prohibition. When 
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a man takes money formerly thrown away on 
harmful drink and uses it for buying his home, 
an automobile, or any other merchandise. he 
is greatly aiding all legitimate industry. This 
means that a great sum formerly spent in 
saloons each year, and from which only the 
brewers benefited, has gone into new buildings, 
automobiles and the hundreds of other lines 
which have expanded so readily since prohibi- 
tion went into effect. 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, late president 
of the United States Steel Corporation: 


I am at the head of the United States Steel 
Corporation, an organization employing more 
than 300,000 people. In the last two or three 
years the improved conditions among these 
people is one of the most remarkable chapters 
ever written in the history of civilization, and 
it is attributable to prohibition. 


Thomas A. Edison: 


It should not be difficult to raise the enforce- 
ment to 80%. We have a fairly sober nation 
today, so much so that European nations, which 
are not sober, are beginning to get very much 
worried. They already find that they cannot 
compete with us and are taking steps to regu- 
late the sale and consumption of liquor. 


Evangeline Booth, commander of the 
Salvation Army in the United States: 


Everywhere the workers of the Salvation 
Army have found a marked increase in thrift 
and prosperity and a decrease in drunkenness. 


Arthur Brisbane: 


Americans are saving money as never be- 
fore, and prohibitionists will find comfort and 
ammunition in the fact that savings bank de- 
posits increased last year a billion one hundred 
and forty millons. Other hundreds of millions 
were invested in real estate, stocks, bonds, etc. 
In the world’s history there is nothing like the 
way in which the American people both spend 
and save money. Their savings average thirty 
million dollars a day. 

Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company: 

Prohibition has undoubtedly added greatly to 
the measure of comfort in the country but 
even insufficiently enforced, it has resulted in 
diverting from the saloon into the pathways of 
economic trade and commerce, vast floods of 
money. Our people are living more comfort- 
ably than they ever did; are earning more 
than ever. 

Theodore A. Lathrop, general secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children: 

Of the 5,000 cases handled by the Society, 
intemperance entered into 20% in 1929 as 
against 47% in 1916. 

The Association of Life Insurance 
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Presidents issued the statement that: “It 
took eighty years from 1843 to 1922 to 
accumulate the first $50,000,000,000 
of life insurance while the second 
$50,000,000,000 was attained in less than 
seven years.” In other words, the sixty 
billions of the one hundred and ten billions 
of life insurance now in force has been 
accumulated in the last nine years. 

The Insurance Field, in September, 
1929, carried the statement: 

What we particularly want to see discussed 
fairly is the relation of prohibition to the eco- 
nomic system of insurance. How much of the 
evident savings from the annual alcoholic drink 
bill has gone into life insurance, building and 
loan associations, savings banks, and many 
comforts of living? Where did it all come 
from? Where did the money come from to pay 
for it? Has prohibition advanced the general 
welfare or has it merely dried out cocktail 
glasses? 

It is interesting also to note that the 
home building and loan associations in 
the United States have increased their 
deposits in the last nine years from 
$2,000,000,000 to over $9,000,000,000, 
and their members from 4,000,000 to 
over 12,000,000. They have increased 
the savings by more than $7,000,000,000 
and increased their members by more 
than 8,000,000 since the Volstead Law 
was passed. 


Concerning the school question, J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, speaking of the condi- 
tions of 1920 as compared with the con- 
ditions of 1930, declares that: 


The high schodls of the country are much 
better today than they were ten years ago with 
respect both to drinking and to general be- 
havior. The high school enrollment has grown 
since 1920 from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 students 
in 1930. Many of the 3,000,000 additional stu- 
dents have come from the poorer homes where 
formerly those from such homes were not able 
to attend high school because of the drink 
problem. Unquestionably the Eighteenth 


Amendment has benefited the schools beyond 
measure. 


And it will be remembered that in his 
day Theodore Roosevelt said that “the 
liquor traffic tends to produce criminality 
in the population at large and lawbreak- 


ing among the saloonkeepers themselves.” 


Nor is government control a solution 
of the liquor problem. In his editorial 
column, Elmore Philpott, of the Toronto 
Globe, gives the following replies to 
seven questions concerning governmental 
control : 

(1) Is it your opinion that Government con- 
trol makes for real temperance? Reply: No. 

(2) Does Government control decrease or 
increase the consumption of liquor? Reply: 
Liquor consumption has doubled in Ontario in 
two years. 

(3) Does Government control decrease or 
increase the number of drunken drivers of au- 
tomobiles? Reply: Drunken drivers have mul- 
tiplied by ten, while cars doubled. 

(4) Have deaths from accidents due to 
drunken drivers increased under Government 
control? Reply: Yes—enormously. 

(5) Have industrial accidents decreased un- 
der Government control? Reply: No. Increas- 
ing 7 per cent faster than payrolls. 

(6) Has Government control eliminated the 
bootlegger? Reply: Large bootlegger elim- 
inated, but small bootlegger multiplied. 

(7) Has Government control proved of any 
benefit to young people? Reply: No 

Mark Sullivan, the distinguished 
Washington newspaper correspondent, 
has advised the American people that the 
main purpose of all the talk about pro- 
hibition is to influence elections in local 
districts. Quoting the Wichita Eagle, 
he says: 

The wets may rave and rant in Congress. It 
is one of the duties with which they are 
charged by wet constituencies, but it is yearly 
growing plainer that prohibition is the settled 
policy of the United States. 

The present discussion of the liquor 
question is not a new one. It is as old 
as the Government of the United States. 
Washington, our first president, had to 
send the troops to western Pennsylvania 
to put down the Whiskey Insurrection. 
Jefferson, the Sage of Monticello, in 
1823, writing to Samuel Smith, said: 
“The drunkard, as much as the maniac, 
requires restrictive measures to save him 
from the fatal infatuation under which 
he is destroying his health, his morals, 
his family and his usefulness to Society.” 
Lincoln, in his early career as a states- 
man, said: “One might as well try to 
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regulate a cancer as to regulate the sa- 
loon. The only way to treat either is to 
cut it out to the uttermost end of each 
and every rcot.” 

From Lincoln’s day the substance of 
the Eighteenth Amendment has been pro- 
posed, considered and recommended by 
more than two-thirds of both branches of 
Congress. The substance of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment was proposed and con- 
sidered from year to year and adopted 
by thirty-two states of the union after 
a continuous war on the saloon from a 
period prior to its abolition in Maine in 
1851, and thereafter in Kansas in 1880, 
and thereafter by state after state until 
November, 1918. The Eighteenth 
Amendment was finally adopted by all 
the states of the union, excepting only 
Connecticut and Rhode Island; and in 
each of those two states a majority of 
the representatives of the people in the 
two houses voted for the Eighteenth 
Amendment. In other words, the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is the law of each and 
every state of the union by the largest 
ratification and adoption ever known in 
the history of any of the nineteen amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, most of them having been adopted 
by two-thirds of the states. 

In Ohio, and in many other states, one 
effort after another to regulate the saloon 
proved a failure. Whether they tried 
the dispensary law in South Carolina, or 
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any other law in any of the other states, 
the people saw the truth of Lincoln’s 
statement that the only way to regulate 
the saloon was to treat it like a cancer 
and cut it out to the end of the last root. 


I venture the statement that one could 
see more drunkenness on the sidewalks 
of our cities on any Sunday afternoon 
before 1920 than any one of us has seen 
in the last three years. 

Commenting on the number of pris- 
oners at the Columbus Workhouse, 
Mayor James J. Thomas said recently to 
a group of visitors: “The number of 
persons imprisoned here for liquor law 
violations is going down and down and 
down. It is really surprising.” 

It is my personal opinion, as is no 
doubt evident from the foregoing, that 
the Eighteenth Amendment has justified 
its existence. I do not deny, of course, 
that it is violated ; that it is not nationally 
and strictly observed. But has not every 
law in the land at some time or another 
been broken? The Ten Commandments 
are universally recognized as a splendid 
and human set of laws, yet every one of 
them is being violated daily. Just as 
these and other good laws have con- 
stantly been lifting civilization to higher 
levels, in spite of violations, so the Eight- 
eenth Amendment will advance us yet 
another step in the onward march of 
civilization. 


Prohibition—The Test of Democracy 


Deets PICKETT 
Research Secretary, Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, Washington, D. C. 


MERICAN DEMOCRACY is be- 
ing tested by the touchstone of 
prohibition. 

We are deciding now whether or not 
the American people, making use of Con- 
stitutional procedure, can make effective 
in administration political policies which 
the majority of the people have decided 
are necessary to social solutions. 

There is nothing in our history com- 
parable to the present well-organized and 
well-financed effort to destroy the prohi- 
bition policy by demonstrating that it 
cannot be made effective. It is in essen- 
tials an attempt at veto by obstruction. 
It is lawlessness in its worst form, not 
only because it involves actual violation 
of existing law, but because it is an effort 
to assert the supremacy of individual 
impulses over social and political 
organization. 

In my opinion, nine-tenths of the anti- 
prohibition movement is comprehended 
in the program of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
which boasts that on its directorate it has 
men who, either in their personal for- 
tunes or in the broad general manage- 
ment of corporations, control forty bil- 
lions of dollars. With admirable energy, 
this organization secures influential ex- 
pressions against prohibition, effects the 
repeal of state prohibition laws, arouses 
sentiment against the law and adds im- 
measurably to the task of the federal 
government in those states and munici- 
palities which have tried to manifest an 
interest in the suppression of the illicit 
liquor traffic. It is of the greatest sig- 
nificance that during a period under con- 


sideration by the Caraway Committee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
investigating alleged lobbies in Washing- 
ton, it was found that 80 per cent of all 
of the funds of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment came from 
four states, while 60 per cent came from 
seven men, three of whom were members 
of one family. So rigid is the control 
of this small, enormously wealthy group 
over the affairs of the Association, that 
the official record of these hearings 
shows the salary of the president, Mr. 
Curran, to have been paid by five indi- 
viduals, each of whom contributed five 
thousand dollars annually for that pur- 
pose. The organization and its distin- 
guished sponsors have a tremendous ad- 
vantage in the fact that they work with 
influential groups, centralized, not to say 
segregated, in metropolitan cities from 
whence proceed tendential suggestions to 
the uttermost parts of the United States. 

A typical instance of the work done 
by this organization or by adherents so 
interested as to give valuable time as well 
as heavy contributions is afforded in 
Volume 9 of the Lobby Investigation of 
the United States Senate, April and 
May, 1931, page 4236: 

Wilmington, Del., March 24, 1928. 
Mr. William Smith, 
Director Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Bill: 

I shall be glad if you will make known to the 
officials of the Saturday Evening Post my in- 
terest in the affairs of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment, also the interest of 
my brothers, Irenee and Lamont. I feel that 
the Saturday Evening Post is intimately re- 


lated to both the General Motors Corporation 
and the DuPont Company, and that the aim of 
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this paper is to promote the welfare of the 
people of the United States. As I feel that the 
prohibition movement has failed in its original 
aim and has become both a nuisance and a men- 
ace, I hope that the officials of the Saturday 
Evening Post will join in a move toward better 
things with respect to the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages. 
Sincerely yours, 
Pierre S. DuPont. 

It is not apparent that this effort to 
exert influence has had any particular 
effect upon The Saturday Evening Post, 
but it is common knowledge that some 
publications have not only been affected 
by such pressure but have actually soli- 
cited or received money in support of 
editorial antagonism to prohibition. 

Why is all of this a test of democracy? 
Because the anti-prohibition movement, 
as at present conducted, is fundamentally 
not an appeal to the people, but a poli- 
tical rebellion. It challenges the right and 
the power of a majority to affect deci- 
sions at the polls. It degrades the votes 
of those who favor prohibition to a dis- 
tinctly lower level than the votes of 
those who oppose prohibition, inasmuch 
as the effectiveness of the latter votes has 
not been challenged by an effort to 
thwart administration of policies for 
which they have secured majority 
approval. 


How PrRouiBiTion CAME 


It is essential that we keep in mind the 
methods by which prohibition came to 
the United States. It was not a sudden 
development, but was rather the result 
of a hundred years of trial and error. 
Total abstinence persuasion had been 
thoroughly tried. Encouragement of the 
use of so-called light drinks, high license, 
local option, state prohibition, state dis- 
pensaries—all had been the experiments 
of municipalities or states. 

It was not “slipped over.” The ques- 
tion had been at issue in literally thou- 
sands of local option and state elections, 
not only involving the specific question 
but the naming of legislators, representa- 
tives and executives. 
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Thirty-three states of the United 
States are in the record as having 
approved prohibition within their own 
borders. Before national prohibition was 
adopted, there were 48,403,537 people 
living under state-wide prohibition and a 
total of 62,763,652 under state or local 
prohibition. 

So great was the interest of the peo- 
ple in this issue that they had sent a 
majority of dry representatives and sen- 
ators to Congress as eariy as 1912, and 
in 1916 it is reported that a presidential 
candidate, returning from a tour of the 
country said, “I found the people not in- 
terested first of all in the war, but in 
prohibition.” 

It is a heartless thing to assert, as some 
of the more ill-mannered wets do assert, 
that prohibition was put over on the 
country while the boys of the American 
Expeditionary Forces were in France. 
One would think to hear them talk that 
these boys came only from wet homes, 
but the majority of them came from dry 
homes, and their parents, taking into con- 
sideration the appeals for the saving of 
food, would have betrayed their sons if 
they had failed to vote against the de- 
struction of grain by the manufacture of 
beer and whiskey while children were be- 
ing exhorted to eat less bread and house- 
wives were being asked to use less sugar. 

The amendment was submitted by the 
House of Representatives 281 to 128, 
and by the Senate 65 to 20. 

In less than one year thirty-six of the 
states had ratified the amendment and 
Acting Secretary of State Frank L. Polk 
proclaimed the amendment a part of the 
Constitution under date of January 29, 
1919, the amendment to become effective 
January 16, 1920. 

Total ratification vote of the state Sen- 
ates was 1,287 for, 213 against—86 per 
cent dry. Total vote of the Houses was 
3,742 for, 931 against—80 per cent dry. 

In 1922, New Jersey ratified the 
Eighteenth Amendment, two years after 
it had gone into effect, making forty-six 
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of the forty-eight states to ratify; Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island never assented. 
In Connecticut the amendment was rati- 
fied by the House in 1919, and again in 
1921, but failed in the Senate. 

In 1930, forty-three states had en- 
forcement codes in harmony with the 
“concurrent” clause of the Eighteenth 
Amendment: Maryland, Nevada, New 
York, Montana and Wisconsin are the 
exceptions. To this must be added the 
State of Illinois if the governcr signs the 
repeal act which has just passed the legis- 
lature. 

In July, 1930, the responsibility for 
enforcement which had previously been 
in the hands of the Treasury Department, 
was transferred to the Department of 
Justice. 


THE THEORY OF PROHIBITION 


Alcoholic drink contains an appetite- 
creating drug which “produces in the hu- 
man body a morbid condition against 
which the human will is as powerless as 
it is against disease germs.” Prohibition 
protests against the conferring of the 
sanction of law upon the trade which 
profited by the creation of such a morbid 
condition in its patrons. While educa- 
tion has its place, no education or moral 
suasion could prevent the creation of 
that morbid condition in a large number 
of men and women so long as there was 
a legalized traffic, the dividends of which 
depended upon the promotion of the drink 
appetite. However, prohibition is not in- 
tended so much for the protection of spe- 
cific individuals as for the protection of 
social rights and interests. “The legal 
prohibition of an act is solely upon the 
grounds of its evil effect upon society, 
and not at all upon the grounds of the 
inherent evil of the act itself.” 

The evil effects of the liquor traffic 
upon society were indisputable. 

The very presence of the saloon les- 
sened the value of surrounding property 
and raised the fire insurance rates. 

When a man engages in a traffic which 
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lessens the value of property in his vicin- 
ity, which increases the burdens of tax- 
ation, which promotes crime, disease and 
social disorder in the community, then 
the interests of the people become 
affected. The personal rights of others 
become invaded—trights which it is the 
duty of the state to protect. 

Prohibition is justified as a remedy for 
these evils because the evils do not re- 
sult from the abuse of a good thing, but 
the use of a bad thing. 

It is not reasonable to prohibit any 
good thing because its use is abused. 

It is reasonable to prohibit a thing 
which is evil in itself—always and every- 
where evil. 

It is not a question of the man that 
gets drunk. It is a question of an insti- 
tution that exists for the purpose of mak- 
ing men drink. 

Mr. C. A. Windle, who was a prize 
spieler for the poison vendors, said, “A 
man gets sick. You send for a doctor. 
You give the sick man medicine, but do 
not compel every man in town to take 
medicine because one man is sick.” 
Neither were shops licensed to retail 
typhoid fever germs and_ tuberculosis 
germs. Prohibition says, “Give the sick 
man medicine and clean up the cesspool 
that made him sick.” 

If the saloon could have been run with- 
out harm to the community, why wasn’t 
it? If the “abuses” of the liquor traffic 
could be separated from the sale of 
liquors, why was it not done? 

The principle of prohibition is not now 
applied in the hope that it will act di- 
rectly upon the morals of the individual. 
As Bishop Matt S. Hughes has said: 


Paris green does not add to the edible quali- 
ties of potatoes any more than legislation di- 
rectly acts upon the moral character of men. 
But when the potato bugs are getting in their 
work on the crop, a dose of paris green pro- 
tects the plant, insures the crop and gives us 
potatoes to eat which otherwise would be de- 
stroyed. Thus law may not make men moral, 
but it can do much to keep them from im- 
morality. It can lay hands upon the parasites 
who commercialize the weakness and ruin of 
their fellows and thus give the weak members 
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of the community a chance of survival. At any 
rate, it can forever put a stop to the legalized 
encouragement of drunkenness with all its evils 
and the artificial stimulation of all kinds of vice 
for the sake of the dollar. 


ProuisiTIon Not A Po.ice STATUTE 

The true theory of constitutional pro- 
hibition was never advanced more force- 
fully than by Senator Borah in his debate 
with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in 
Boston, April 8, 1927. Dr. Butler alleged 
that prohibition has no place in the Con- 
stitution since the Constitution deals with 
fundamental forms and principles of 
government and prohibition is an ordi- 
nary municipal ordinance to govern the 
behaviour of people: 


1. Prohibition has a proper place in the Con- 
stitution because it is an essential principle of 
safeguarding the people against an abuse by gov- 
ernment which was inimical to justice, destroyed 
domestic tranquility, imperilled the common de- 
fense, and injured the general welfare. For 
generations, the government transgressed against 
the fundamental rights of the people by licensing 
a trade which was abhorrent to the spirit of the 
common law. No less an authority than the 
Supreme Court of the United States (Crowley 
vs. Christensen, 137 US 86; 11 Supreme Court 
13) has said, “There is no inherent right in a 
citizen to sell intoxicating liquors by retail; it 
is not a privilege of a citizen of a state or of a 
citizen of the United States.” The Supreme 
Court of Indiana expressed a sentiment common 
to many when it said, “The privilege of keeping 
a saloon is a derivative right, springing alone 
from the provisions of the license statute.” The 
American and English Encyclopedia of Law 
says, “The theory of all taxation is that taxes 
are imposed as a compensation for something re- 
ceived by the taxpayer.” 

The United States conferred upon the liquor 
traffic by license a special privilege to do busi- 
ness, this special privilege being in sharp con- 
trast to the absence of the inherent right. It 
accepted money in compensation for this special 
privilege and in return for the money accepted 
conferred permission and protection. 

What was this “business” to which the United 
States guaranteed a special privilege in payment 
for the sums received? The Supreme Court of 
the United States in Crowley vs. Christensen 
said, “By the general concurrence of opinion of 
every civilized and Christian community, there 
are few sources of crime and misery equal to 
the dram shop. The statistics of every state 
show a greater amount of crime and misery 
attributable to the use of ardent spirits obtained 
at these retail liquor saloons than to any other 
sources. 

The granting of this special privilege, there- 
fore, was in violation of the rights of the people. 
What did our forefathers do when their rights 


were violated and their liberties in danger? 
They placed a prohibition upon government 
itself, forbidding a continuation of the abuse. 
The Federal Constitution prohibits ex post facto 
laws, unequal taxation, laws abridging the right 
of free speech and petition. In 1920, the people 
established in the Ccastitution itself, their right 
to expect consistent hostility on the part of gov- 
ernment to a traffic which endangered the public 
health and welfare, which wasted the natural 
resources, contributed heavily to social de- 
linquency and entailed a vast burden of poverty 
and woe upon the people. They forbade the 
government to interest itself financially in the 
degeneration and death of its citizens. They 
prohibited it from selling to the liquor traffic, 
which had no inherent right, the privilege of 
existence and the “right” to do wrong. 

2. The people were justified in the action 
taken because of the importance of the issue in- 
volved. Municipal ordinances do not deal with 
traffics which organize far-r associations 
to control government. The liquor traffic in 
the course of a generation cost this country 
more than did the World War. Such matters 
deserve the attention of bodies presiding over 
the destinies of nations. 

3. The people were justified in the action 
taken because the liquor traffic, possessed of 
greater wealth than entire states, more closely 
organized than government, habitually and sys- 
tematically undertook to destroy by concerted, 
national effort, local and state laws against the 
saloon. The people of every prohibition state 
were overwhelmed with propaganda inciting the 
unintelligent or uninformed to violence against 
the law. This propaganda came from without 
the borders of the state and was financed by 
money collected in all parts of the country. The 
borders of every dry state were violated by long 
trains bearing intoxicating liquors under the pro- 
tection of the Interstate Commerce laws. When 
the prohibition states came to ess to secure 
legislation which it was hoped would permit the 
state to prohibit the entry of the demoralizing 
commodity, the liquor traffic secured from the 
Supreme Court an opinion that this legislation 
could not constitutionally prevent the shipment 
of liquor thru dry territory to wet territory 
beyond. And then the great breweries and dis- 
tilleries sent long trains of liquors thru dry 
states, being careful to see to it that they lost 
their freight en route. It became apparent that 
the liquor evil was a national evil and that the 
nation could not endure half dry and half wet. 

4. Senator Borah, in replying to Dr. Butler, 
for the first time brought before the people the 
enormity of the proposition to put the Govern- 
ment itself into the liquor business, to substitute 
for the Eighteenth Amendment, government 
control, government sale and distribution of in- 
toxicating liquor. Senator Borah was right in 
saying that this is a “most unthinkable thing,” 
and with burning words he pointed out the in- 
consistency of men who have heretofore pro- 
tested against every form of government-control 
of industrial undertakings, but who are now 
willing to sacrifice these convictions against gov- 
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ernment ownership of industries in order to de- 
stroy the prohibition law. 

“We have been hesitating long down in 
Washington,” the Senator said, “about govern- 
ment ownership of Muscle Shoals—but how 
simple and how incidental would that be to gov- 
ernment manufacture, sale and distribution of 
liquor to 120,000,000 people! 

“We have turned away from government 
ownership of railroads. We have worried over 
the administration of a few government ships. 
We have shuddered at the thought of govern- 
ment ownership of coal mines. We are now 
fighting over the question of power; and yet 
Muscle Shoals, the railroads, the ships, and the 
coal would not so test our institutions as gov- 
ernment control, manufacture, and sale of in- 
toxicating liquor. 

“In my opinion, it would rot out the pillars of 
government, inside half a century. It contains 
every evil and none of the virtues of prohibition. 
It would be bureaucracy and bureaucracy 
drunk!” 

5. The question before the American public 
now is, “Are the people superior to the liquor 
traffic?” Can the people, acting according to 
the forms of our government, control a great 
special interest hungry for possible billions 
of profit? It is essentially an issue of self- 
government—of liberty. 


It is of the greatest significance that 
the Wickersham Commission as a whole 
was not able to propose any substitute for 
prohibition, but on the contrary had to 
assert that it was opposed to repeal, op- 
posed to government ownership, opposed 
to special privileges for the traffic in wine 
and beer. The truth is that the average 


drink of beer and the average drink of 
wine and the average drink of whiskey 
contain approximately the same amount 
of alcohol because the quantities of beer 
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and wine consumed are much greater 
than the quantity of whiskey. The Cana- 
dian system of dealing with the liquor 
traffic is often advanced by individuals 
as preferable to that of the United 
States. That policy is at its best in the 
province of Ontario. There it nearly 
doubled the number of drinkers in three 
years, increased alcoholism, increased 
crime, increased accidents on the high- 
ways and in industry, while efforts to en- 
courage the use of wine and beer as a 
means of discouraging the use of whis- 
key resulted in more than doubling the 
consumption of wine, largely increasing 
the consumption of beer, and also in- 
creasing the consumption of whiskey by 
about 14 per cent in the three year 
period. The Bratt system, which is the 
policy of Sweden, has its good points, but 
also is open to the objections that it tends 
to spread the consumption of intoxicants 
throughout the population and manifest 
all the evils of governmental participa- 
tion in a trade of such a nature. State 
option is so impracticable as to be abso- 
lutely absurd in this day of rapid com- 
munication and transportation. 

It is my opinion that unless prohibition 
proves the solution of the liquor problem, 
there is no solution; that unless prohibi- 
tion is able to establish its ascendancy 
over organized crime and organized ob- 
struction to administration of law, 
democracy will have failed. 
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Proposed Constitutional and Legislative Changes in 
Prohibition Policy 


OrvILLE S. PoLAND 


Member of the Massachusetts Bar and of the United States Supreme Court and Attorney for 
the Anti-Saloon Leagues of New York and Massachusetts 


HE REPORT of the Wickersham 

Commission contains a suggested 
form of revision of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. This suggestion was made 
conditional upon a large IF. The report 
says that if “effective enforcement is not 
secured there should be a revision of the 
Amendment.” The Commission agrees 
that the Eighteenth Amendment ought 
not to be repealed. What, then, is the 
suggested possible “revision?” The re- 
port reads: “The Congress shall have 
the power to regulate or to prohibit the 
manufacture, traffic in, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the import- 
ation thereof from the United States and 
all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes.” 

Last Fall I asked how many of a club 
of 125 representative business and pro- 
fessional men had read the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Three raised their hands. 
Last week I heard lawyer members of a 
legislature, in debate on the floor of the 
House, refer interchangeably to the 
Eighteenth Amendment and to the Vol- 
stead Act. The Eighteenth Amendment 
might have said that Congress should 
have the power to prohibit the traffic in 
intoxicating beverages. Congress lacked 
that power. Only the states could pro- 
hibit. Forty-eight states had forty-eight 
different brands of prohibition and per- 
mission. But the Eighteenth Amendment 
did say that the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages is prohibited everywhere in the 
United States and incorporated a legis- 


lative policy in the Constitution. It put 
matters of fundamental policy beyond 
the changing whims of Congress and 
delegated to Congress simply power to 
enforce. 

The suggested Wickersham revision 
would reverse the situation. It would 
give Congress the power to prohibit or 
not as it might see fit. It would also 
give Congress the power to regulate. 
This revised form would not be open to 
an objection often made to the Ejigh- 
teenth Amendment. It would not incor- 
porate legislation in the Constitution 
itself. This objection is largely academic 
and rhetorical. There is no reason why 
the people should not put legislation in 
the Constitution if they want to. In fact 
they did exactly this when they pro- 
hibited slavery by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The tentative revision is open to objec- 
tion on other grounds. President Hoover, 
in transmitting the Wickersham Report 
to Congress, said, “I do, however, see 
serious objections to, and therefore must 
not be understood as recommending the 
Commission’s proposed revision of the 
Eighteenth Amendment which is sug- 
gested by them for possible consideration 
at some future time if the continued 
effort at enforcement should not prove 
successful.” The President does not say 
what the “serious objections” are which 
he sees. A most obvious one is that the 
status of prohibition would be made to 
depend on the veering vicissitudes of 
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Congressional whimsy. Off agin, on agin, 
gone agin, Finnegin. Every Congress 
would be elected with prohibition as the 
paramount political issue. It would al- 
most certainly be impossible to work out 
any final constructive policy, as we now 
can and as we have done in the case of 
slavery, by putting the subject matter be- 
yond the reach of political iampering. It 
would make the permanent success of 
prohibition very doubtful. 

It is inconsistent for those who want a 
change to complain that it is fanatical to 
wish permanent success for prohibition. 
Nine-tenths of the objections to prohibi- 
tion are based on its alleged failure. This 
is certainly tantamount to an admission 
that prohibition realized would be a good 
thing. If the objectors are sincere, they 
are opposed only to partial prohibition 
and not to complete prohibition. Con- 
tinuity of application is a necessary con- 
dition for the success of any program 
looking to the control of a social prob- 
lem as far-reaching as that of the bever- 
age use of intoxicants. The adoption of 
the proposed revision would inevitably 
mean constant legislative fluctuations 
with resultant administrative chaos. 

Mr. Henry W. Anderson, of the Com- 
mission, has offered a plan which he be- 
lieves would solve all of our present 
difficulties. He assumes that the revision 
we have been writing about has taken 
place and then he hangs a plan on the 
word “regulate.” 

The Anderson plan is substantially 
this: Congress would set up a national 
liquor commission. Then there would be 
a national liquor corporation under the 
control of the commission. The corpora- 
tion would be financed by private capital 
and not permitted to earn over 7 per 
cent. Profits above this would go into 
the United States treasury to be used for 
numerous laudable purposes, such as pub- 
lic health, housing improvement and tem- 
perance education. The wets strenuously 
oppose any expenditure for such educa- 
tion under prohibition but perhaps would 


favor it under a plan for general liquor 
distribution. 

The corporation would have a mon- 
opoly in the manufacture and importa- 
tion of all liquors containing over onc- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol. Why not 
all beverages containing over 3 per 
cent if, as is claimed, such beverages are 
not intoxicating? That is, if beer is not 
intoxicating under prohibition why should 
it be under regulation? 

State corporations would be organized 
to retail liquors which could be purchased 
at wholesale only from the national 
liquor corporation. States that might 
want prohibition would not create state 
liquor corporations. The federal govern- 
ment and their own prohibition laws, Mr. 
Anderson asserts, would protect dry 
states from rum running from neighbor- 
ing wet states and bootlegging within 
their own. Why should prohibition be 
accepted as effectual by its opponents as 
soon as liquor is legalized and is easily 
obtainable while it is rejected as ineffect- 
ual under a regime where liquor is out- 
side the pale of the law and is relatively 
much harder to get? 

Liquor would be sold only to those who 
might hold a permit to buy and then only 
in limited amounts. These permits to 
purchase would be issued by the govern- 
ment in a fashion common in European 
countries where finger printing and police 
registration are quite often required. 
They would be revoked upon conviction 
for drunkenness or other crimes. The 
man who used too much liquor would be 
forced to get his supply from a bootleg- 
ger or go without, because he could not 
get a permit unless bribery or political 
influence might secure one for him. 

The price of liquor would be graduated 
by a very delicate adjustment so that it 
would be high enough to give the pur- 
chaser a pain in the pocketbook and low 
enough so that there would be no profit 
in bootlegging competition; high enough 
so that the liquor corporation could pay 
from 5 to 7 per cent on its capital stock, 
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the commission could build an amortiza- 
tion fund to redeem the stock issue if 
and when the plan might fail, and leave 
something over for temperance educa- 
tion to teach the American people not to 
spend any more money with the liquor 
corporation. 

Under the Anderson plan no liquor 
would be sold for consumption on the 
premises ; nor would any parched soul be 
allowed to open his bottle on the street. 
Every purchaser would be required to 
take his liquor to his home or to some 
one else’s home. The saloon would be 
taboo and the drinker would be com- 
pelled to do his drinking at home. 

Mr. John J. Raskob recently proposed 
a new amendment to the Constitution. 
He said: 

My recommendation is that the Eighteenth 
Amendment be not repealed but that a new 
amendment be substituted, providing that noth- 
ing in the Eighteenth Amendment shall prevent 
any state from directing and controlling without 
federal interference the manufacture and sale of 
liquors within its borders; provided that the 
plan first be submitted to the people of that state 
and be approved by a state-wide referendum. I 
would also provide that the amendment shall not 
be effective unless and until it shall have been 
ratified, not by the legislatures, but by consti- 
tutional conventions. 

The Raskob plan is clearly an endeavor 
to find a formula which would not be 
objectionable to dry, democratic, states’ 
rights states and at the same time would 
furnish liquor to wet democratic states. 
The Raskob plan, being so obviously a 
mere political formula, seems to have de- 
feated its purpose and has not met with a 
favorable reception. The Supreme Court 
in reversing Judge Clark’s decision has 
decided that only Congress has the power 
to determine whether proposed amend- 
ments shall be ratified by legislatures or 
by conventions and, therefore, has made 
impossible the last Raskob proviso unless 
Congress itself should provide for ratifi- 
cation by state conventions. 

It ought to be said in this connection 
that political leaders in both parties 
would be glad to avoid the embarrass- 
ment caused by the necessity of taking a 
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position either wet or dry. To this end 
they have tried to secure some kind of 
a referendum so as to be able to say “The 
will of the people is our will.” ‘There is 
no machinery for a national referendum 
and any attempt to hold one would be 
pretty sure to be abortive. There is now 
some demand, chiefly from republican 
politicians, for resubmission of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment for ratification by 
state constitutional conventions. Thus 
they would be able to say that they would 
abide by the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in these conventions. In that 
way they could ask both wets and drys 
to vote the party ticket and be prepared 
to tumble off either side of the fence. 

This differs from the movement to se- 
cure applications by state legislatures to 
Congress asking for a national constitu- 
tional convention. Such a convention 
could propose any amendments it might 
see fit to propose and its business could 
not be limited to prohibition. It is doubt- 
ful if the conservative interests would 
look with equanimity upon this kind of a 
convention if it were imminent. Very 
powerful influences would almost surely 
defeat the attempt to call it. 

The saloon is anathema. No one is 
so bold as to urge its restoration. Plans 
to restore liquor without the saloon are 
generally labored and involved because 
of endeavors to modify the saloon sys- 
tem. For the mind that finds it diffi- 
cult to grasp an abstraction, the saloon 
affords an easy objectification of all the 
evils that come from the beverage use 
of intoxicants. 

I wish that everyone who talks about 
the subject we loosely call prohibition 
might be required to formulate the prob- 
lem before he discusses methods. The 
saloon most certainly is not, and never 
was, the basic problem. Wets and drys 
alike are wrong when they say that it is 
or was. The beverage use of intoxicants, 
drinking, is, and always has been, the 
basic problem. A man could get just as 
drunk, be just as disgusting, just as 
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brutal, at home under the Anderson plan 
as he could in a saloon. 

Is the beverage use of intoxicants anti- 
social? Does the beverage consumption of 
alcohol benefit or harm the community ? 

A corollary to the answer to these 
questions is the peculiar nature of alcohol 
—a habit-forming drug, inevitably com- 
plicating the problem by appetite and the 
opportunity for financial exploitation— 
necessarily narrowing the field of meth- 
ods to those appropriate to a kindred or 
like subject matter. 

Until these questions are answered and 
this corollary recognized it is no time to 
talk of methods. If it be agreed, as in 
fact it is, that the beverage use of alcohol 
is anti-social and of harm to the com- 
munity, then no method which encour- 
ages or facilitates that use is adequate or 
appropriate to the problem. 

To advocate government control, or ra- 
tioning, or any other method which 
facilitates the consumption of beverage 
alcohol while condemning the saloon, is 
to admit a failure or unwillingness to 
understand and cope with the basic 
problem. 

There remain to be considered a num- 
ber of proposed procedural and admin- 
istrative changes designed to help the en- 
forcement of prohibition. 

The Wickersham Commission advo- 
cates a law making it possible to trace 
specially denatured alcohol to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Now straw sales are 
made to those who have permits to make 
hair tonic, for example, and beyond these 
sales the alcohol cannot be traced. Such 
alcohol is frequently diverted. 

Industrial alcohol is now manufac- 
tured in one place and may be denatured 
in another. There is no good reason why 
it should not all be denatured where it 
is made, thus obviating the possibility of 
diverting the alcohol in transit before it 
is denatured and also the possibility of a 
fake denaturing operation. It is pro- 


posed to require all denaturing to be 
done at the place of manufacture. 
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Padlocks frequently cannot be placed 
on premises that otherwise would get 
them because technical difficulties stand 
in the way of serving notice on technical 
owners. It is proposed to remedy this 
situation by additional legislation. 

Federal courts are crowded because 
every case that is tried must be tried be- 
fore a jury with attendant delay. The 
Wickersham Commission advocates in- 
creasing the jurisdiction of the judicial 
officers, known as United States Com- 
missioners, so that they may try certain 
classes of cases without juries when the 
defendant consents and with the right of 
review by a judge of the United States 
District Court. This method would be in 
harmony with the method employed in 
most states for relatively minor cases. 

Section 29 of the National Prohibition 
Act provides that there shall be no pen- 
alty for manufacturing fruit juices in 
the home if the fruit juices are non- 
intoxicating in fact. This section has been 
interpreted by a former attorney general 
to meant that homemade wines and cider 
may legally contain more than one-half 
of 1 per cent of alcohol so long as no 
one is actually intoxicated by them. (In 
every other section of the Act the pres- 
ence of one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
makes a beverage intoxicating and illegal 
in the contemplation of the law.) Actual 
intoxication in the home is difficult or 
impossible to prove in the prosecution of 
a case. This situation has been seized 
upon by those who make unfermented 
grape juice and a product known as grape 
concentrate—grapes condensed in much 
the same sense that milk is condensed. 
These people have been very active in 
promoting the home manufacture of 
wine. 

The Wickersham Commission recom- 
mends the insertion of the one-half of 1 
per cent definition in Section 29. This is 
logical, but this provision would be diffi- 
cult of enforcement because the home 
manufacture of wine or grape juice is 
not ordinarily a matter which is super- 
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vised by government officials. Nor 
should it be. If the Commission’s sug- 
gestion should be adopted and the legis- 
lation should stop there, enforcement 
officials would be put in a dilemma. If 
they invoked every possible means to en- 
force the law against home manufacture 
they would be charged with invading the 
sanctity of the home and all sorts of ter- 
rible things. If they did not invoke 
every possible means they would be ac- 
cused of failing to enforce the law. I 
believe that in addition to the recommen- 
dation of the Wickersham Commission, 
it should be required that grape concen- 
trate and fruit juices must be treated 
with sufficient preservative by the manu- 
facturer to make fermentation impossible. 
I predict that when the preservative law 
is passed there will be vigorous objec- 
tion by the present critics of Section 29, 
who really desire to see prohibition fail, 
and by those interested in the sale of so- 
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called grape products. But the addition 
of a preservative will not deter any cus- 
tomer who wants fruit juices or concen- 
trate for a legal purpose while it will be 
very discouraging for home vintners. 

It is always easy to stand on the curb- 
stone and settle the affairs of state. But 
when one starts to dig into the affairs 
they suddenly become complex, technical 
and bewildering. Prohibition is no excep- 
tion. The application of the prohibition 
policy cannot be other than technical and 
difficult. 

It is my regret that the scope of this 
article is necessarily limited to these tech- 
nical and uninteresting aspects of the 
whole prohibition question. However, no 
one can claim to hold a well-reasoned 
opinion on the subject without some 
knowledge of the technical phases and 
some such discussion as this is probably 
essential in any prohibition symposium. 


— 


HE first high purpose you express is to uphold and defend the 
constitution and maintain law and order in the United States. 
Happily your ideal is my first and most sacred duty. As president 
of the United States I am sworn by the whole people to maintain 
the constitution and enforce the laws. No man should dare call 
himself a faithful American and suggest otherwise. You have rec- 


ognized that the upholding of the constitution and the enforcement 
of the laws must, however, not rest upon government alone; it must 
tise from the stern demand and the loyal co-operation and individual 
responsibility to the community.—Herbert C. Hoover, in an address 
before the American Legion of Boston. 








Canada’s Solution (?) of the Alcohol Problem 


BEN H. SPENCE 
Journalist, Toronto, Canada 


OVERNMENT sale of liquor in 

Canada and prohibition in the 
United States represent diametrically op- 
posite attitudes of the state toward the 
liquor problem. 

The Canadian plan contemplates the 
continuation of the liquor traffic; the 
United States plan proposes its annihila- 
tion. 

In Canada the law provides for the es- 
tablishing of facilities by which men may, 
obtain alcoholic beverages; in the United 
States the law directly forbids any and 
all facilities by which intoxicating bever- 
ages shall be dispensed. 

“Liquor control” in Canada refuses to 
recognize the hurtfulness of the traffic in 
alcoholic beverages. It ignores scientific 
facts as to the effect of alcoholic indul- 
gence. 

“Prohibition,” on the other hand, pro- 
ceeds to deal with the anti-social liquor 
traffic as law does with any other evil, 
such as narcotic drugs, communicable 
diseases and unsanitary conditions. 

Conditions differ in Canada and the 
United States in another particular. 

In Canada one hears much talk in cer- 
tain quarters about the splendid liquor 
laws of the provinces, but one sees on 
every hand unmistakable evidence of their 
failure. 

In the United States one hears much 
talk in certain quarters of the atrociously 
bad liquor legislation which is in force, but 
one sees on every hand overwhelming 
demonstration of its success. 

This leads to the commonplace state- 
ment that conclusions reached depend 
upon the viewpoint of the observer. 


Canada, the United States, every na- 
tion, faces the problem of alcoholism. 

Alcoholism has been well defined, in 
the constitution of the World League 
Against Alcoholism, as “that poisoning 
of body, germ-plasm, mind, conduct, so- 
ciety, produced by the consumption of al- 
coholic beverages.” 

Alcoholic beverages, by whatever name 
they may be called, however mixed 
and flavored and colored and packaged, 
contain in common alcohol, a narcotic, 
habit-forming, degenerative racial poison. 
The greater the consumption of alcohol 
the more widespread will be alcoholism. 

Fundamental to the whole question of 
legislation dealing with the manufacture, 
transportation, sale, distribution, posses- 
sion and consumption of aicoholic bever- 
ages is the nature and effect of the poison 
alcohol. The justification for all restric- 
tive and prohibitive legislation lies in the 
effect of alcohol upon man, the unit of 
society. 

Dr. W. A. Chapple, an eminent British 
scientist, has said: “Alcohol is a poison, 
having a specific affinity for the nerve 
centres of the brain and paralysing those 
centres in the inverse order of their de- 
velopment, the last developed suffering 
first and most and the first developed suf- 
fering last and least.” He describes the 
development of the human brain, of nerve 
cells or centres in which impulses arise, of 
nerve fibres along which the impulse or 
message is sent, of the muscles by which 
the message is received. He shows that 
there is a definite order of growth of 
these brain centres, “a definite sequence 
of appearance in the individual whose de- 
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velopment is an epitome of the develop- 
ment of the race to which he belongs.” 

Proceeding, he shows that “the devel- 
opment of every organ and muscle of the 
body is coincident with the development 
of a nerve cell centre in the brain which 
centre presides over that organ or 
muscle.” 

He then shows that the first organ to 
appear in the pre-natal infant is the heart, 
which begins its baby pulsations while 
the brain centre is being constructed. 

The next organ to function is the 
lungs, starting immediately after birth. 

The next is the organ of movement, 
consisting of all the voluntary muscles of 
the body. These have to learn their duty 
under the direction and discipline of the 
motor centres in the brain. 

The next organ to function consists of 
those brain cells that have to do with the 
acquisition of knowledge of environment 
through the avenue of the five senses, 
memory and relating of impressions. The 
next and highest organ to function con- 
sists of the brain cells which have to do 
with self-control, self-restraint, self- 
discipline, inhibition. 

The first two groups of centres are 
necessary to life; the next to activity ; the 
next to the acquisition of knowledge. 

If an individual lives, breathes and 
moves but cannot acquire knowledge we 
term him an idiot or imbecile. If he also 
acquires knowledge but cannot inhibit or 
check his impulses or desires we have the 
makings of a criminal. 

It is this upper compartment by which 
a man “rules his own spirit.” It is the 
human “holy of holies.” 

_ Dr. Chapple concludes by saying: 


The explanation of the terrible evil of in- 
ebriety, with its hideous phenomena, the most 
distressing in human experience, is to be found 
in the great law that alcohol paralyses the 
nerve centres in the brain in the inverse order 
of their development; and that centre which 
suffers first and suffers most in the degenera- 
tive process constitutes the highest and noblest 
faculty of the human mind and is the throne of 
our conscience and our God. 


It is this degenerating, dehumanizing 
effect of alcohol that gives justification 
for those who seek a higher humanity to 
interest themselves actively in preventing 
the alcoholizing of the race. It is the 
actual physiological and psychological re- 
sult of alcohol consumption that makes the 
traffic in alcoholic beverages anti-social 
and therefore a proper subject for legis- 
lation. 

Further, experience in general has 
shown that the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages is in proportion to the social 
facilities afforded by which liquor may be 
obtained, that as facilities are increased 
consumption increases and that as facili- 
ties are lessened consumption decreases. 
Canada’s experience, in particular, under 
the new “control” systems, strikingly con- 
firms this. 

It is also true that while moral suasion 
may be effective as to individual action, 
law is required to deal with social rela- 
tions. Men may be persuaded regarding 
their personal use of liquor; society as a 
whole must act regarding the social fa- 
cilities for the distribution of liquor. 

Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, director of 
the Life Extension Institute, uses with 
telling effect an illustration that clarifies 
thought upon this point. 

One man upon a lone island is a law 
unto himself. He can dress as he pleases, 
eat what he chooses, go where and do 
what he likes. But, should there be two 
men on an island, the rights of each are 
conditioned by the rights of the other. If 
there are three men, a dozen, a thousand, 
a million, relations become more complex, 
activities interwoven, the greater the nec- 
essity becomes for codifying in an orderly 
form the mutual understandings, demo- 
cratically arrived at, by which these peo- 
ple may happily, contentedly, prosper- 
ously live together. That is law, order, 
civilization. 

Some people say they are not prohibi- 
tionists. There is not a law on the statute 
book of a civilized country that is not in 
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essence or purpose either mandatory or 
prohibitory. There is not an enactment 
that does not either say “thou shalt” or 
“thou shalt not.” There is not a law that 
does not restrict and restrain individual 
liberty for the common good. 

Every man in a civilized community is 
either an anarchist or a prohibitionist. 


Once we admit the evil effect of indul- 
gence in alcoholic beverages that moment 
we admit the right of society to legislate 
regarding the social facilities for their 
distribution. The question becomes not 
“whether” we are to legislate but “how.” 
The discussion resolves itself into one of 
method. 

It must be kept in mind that prohibit- 
ory laws are but a means toward an end. 
The objective of the temperance reform 
is the eradication of the evils of alcohol- 
ism by the abolishing of facilities by 
which alcoholic beverages may be ob- 
tained. This can only be done by law. 
Law is the means toward the end and law 
will only accomplish that end as it is effi- 
ciently enforced and loyally observed. 

There are three factors therefore that 
enter into the situation. 

The degree of dryness, or, in other 
words, the degree of prohibition, which 
obtains at any time in any community, de- 
pends upon, first, the extent to which the 
principle of prohibition is embodied in the 
law; second, the efficiency with which 
that law is enforced; third, the loyalty 
with which that law is observed. 

Given a law 100 per cent prohibitory, 
enforcement 100 per cent efficient, ob- 
servance 100 per cent loyal, there would 
be 100 per cent prohibition. 

We do not have 100 per cent prohibi- 
tion because there is less than 100 per 
cent in one of these three factors. The 
remedy must always be to bring up the 
percentage where it is low. It can never 
be to lower the percentage where it is 
high. 

Only by strengthening the law, its en- 


forcement and observance will the objec- 
tive be attained. 


Let us now look at the liquor systems 
of Canada. 

Some things may be dogmatically as- 
serted which, however, could be amply 
proved or demonstrated were it not for 
lack of space. 


Prohibition was not a failure in Can- 
ada. It never was tried there. 

The people of Canada never repealed 
a prohibition law. They never adopted 
one. 

There is no “Canadian” liquor system, 
but many “provincial” liquor systems. 

The change from partial prohibitory 
laws to liquor control was not because of 
what those prohibitory laws did but be- 
cause of what went on in spite of them. 

The difficulty in Canada was not too 
much but too little prohibition. 

The new liquor systems of Canada 
were not established by moral-purposed 
citizens who wanted better conditions, 
but they were bought and paid for by 
the brewers and distillers of Canada who 
sought a market for their product. In 
this they were aided by drinkers who 
sought facilities to purchase liquor. 

Government systems are now in opera- 
tion in eight or nine provinces of Can- 
ada. One province, Nova Scotia, estab- 
lished its system only within the last few 
months. There is therefore no report of 
its operation available. One province, 
Prince Edward Island, is still under pro- 
vincial prohibition. 

From official reports of the seven liq- 
uor selling provinces for the year 1929 
the following table has been compiled, 
which gives what might be termed the 
“selling set-up” of the Canadian liquor 
traffic. 

A study of this “set-up” conclusively 
demonstrates three things. 

First, that sale, not control, is the domi- 
nating characteristic. 

It is as if the manufacturers and whole- 
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sale dealers in groceries, dry goods, or 
hardware had secured the establishment 
throughout the country, at government 
expense, of agencies through which they 
could market their merchandise without 
additional investment or any risk of loss 
to themselves ; agencies, too, which would 
give them the full price for their goods, 
but which, by selling on a smaller mar- 
gin than a private agency could, would be 
able to dispose of larger quantities of the 
commodity handled. 

Even the government stores themselves 
are simply a set of wheels that cog in per- 
fectly with the marketing mechanism of 
the liquor traffic. 

The old term of “Liquor Traffic” is the 
proper one to apply to the liquor-selling 
systems of the provinces of Canada. Even 
the liquor sold by the governments is pur- 
chased from breweries and distilleries 
privately owned, which make their full 
profit on what they sell. 

The government does not in any way 
control liquor until it has been ware- 
housed in their establishments. The gov- 
ernment retains control of the liquor only 
so long as it remains harmlessly upon the 
shop shelves. Once the liquor is sold 
it passes from the control of the govern- 
ment and under the control of the pur- 
chaser. When the purchaser consumes it, 
he, too, often passes under its control. 

“Control” is not, and cannot be, the 
dominating characteristic of a system, 
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when control may only be exercised dur- 
ing the brief period that the government 
has the bottles of liquor harmlessly on its 
shelves with the corks in, while once the 
liquor is in the hands of the consumer 
with the cork out, and becomes a poten- 
tial danger to the community, there is 
absolutely no effective control over it by 
the government. 

Yet it was that word “control” and the 
significance of it, and the hope of obtain- 
ing what it meant, that deluded many. su- 
perficial thinkers in Canada into advocacy 
and support of the plan. 

Second, private, not public ownership, 
is supreme. 

Of the 5,148 liquor selling establish- 
ments, only 588 are owned and controlled 
by governments, while 4,560 are private 
concerns under private control and with 
private profit. 

The cold, hard fact is that in the so- 
called “Government Control” provinces, 
wholesale and retail liquor selling agen- 
cies have been established for the disposal 
of the products of breweries and distil- 
leries and for the supplying of the thirst 
of the drinkers of Canada. Some of 
these are operated by the provincial gov- 
ernments, some by the brewers and dis- 
tillers themselves, and very many more 
by other private interests. 

The governments, therefore, simply 
act as a selling agency for the brewers 
and distillers and a purveyor to the drink- 
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ers. They are intermediary between pro- 
ducer and consumer. By thus bringing 
them closer together, the system helps to 
increase sales and consumption. It quick- 
ens the speed, lowers the price, increases 
the volume of transactions, piles up 
profits for the producer and, proportion- 
ately as it does this, necessarily results in 
damage to the community. 

The brewers and distillers of Canada 
vastly prefer the present method of sell- 
ing their goods, even to that which ob- 
tained under the old license system. 
For, so far as this retail merchandising is 
concerned, no capital is required, there is 
no fear of loss through risky credits, no 
cut-throat competition, and no obliquy 
because of the character of local vendors. 

Hence, with the adoption of these liq- 
uor selling systems, the value of the 
brewery and distillery stocks has soared 
sky-high. Take only four companies— 
Gooderham and Worts, Hiram Walker & 
Sons, Brewers and Distillers and Cana- 
dian Industrial Alcohol. The net gain on 
these four stocks, in less than two years, 
was $73,140,760, or 315 per cent. 

Third, this selling set-up destroys an- 
other fiction, and proves that the barroom 
persists in Canada, though under another 
name. 

Of the 5,148 selling places, 2,607, or 
more than one-half of the total number, 
sell liquor for consumption on the prem- 
ises where it is purchased. 

The cry in Canada was that “we must 
never have the barroom back!” Yet four 
of the seven liquor selling provinces have 
established “beer parlors.” The differ- 
ence between these “beer parlors” and the 
old barroom is the difference between 
tweedledee and tweedledum. They smell 
the same as did the old bar; the boister- 
ous disorderly conduct is the same; the 
language one hears is the same; the bev- 
erages sold and consumed are the same, 
and have the same intoxicating effect; 
the smoky, hazy atmosphere is the same; 
and, when closing hour comes, the same 


staggering, cursing contents are spewed 
out into the public streets. There is a 
difference, however, which it is only fair 
to mention. In the old saloon or bar- 
room, customers stood up to drink; in 
the “beer parlors” they sit down. There 
is an argument in some provinces as to 
whether a man can hold more sitting 
down or standing up. The general con- 
clusion is that he can really hold more 
sitting, but he knows when he is full 
quicker when he stands. This is certain. 
A man cannot drink so much standing 
that he cannot sit. He can, however, 
drink so much sitting that he cannot 
stand. Sitting or standing, he can drink 
so much that he does not know or care 
whether he is sitting or standing. 

The extensive chains of government 
owned and operated and privately man- 
aged selling agencies, for the product of 
Canadian breweries, distilleries and win- 
eries, are now taking in from the people 
of Canada every year the enormous sum 
of $192,619,602. This was the amount 
of Canada’s drink bill in 1929. That, 
bear it in mind, is simply the amount paid 
for liquor through legal channels, and in 
only seven of the nine provinces of the 
Dominion. It does not take into account 
the immense sums paid to bootleggers for 
liquor, and retail bootlegging has in- 
creased enormously, as will be seen. It 
does not take into account amounts paid 
for home-brew or moonshine, and the 
brewers themselves have officially pro- 
tested to the government about the great 
increase in the manufacture and use of 
home-brew. Nor does it include the sums 
paid for liquor that has been presumably 
exported, but actually short-circuited back 
into the provinces, nor does it include 
the amount of liquor sold in clubs to 
members. Nor does this stupendous 
amount take into account the value of 
foodstuffs destroyed in the manufacture 
of liquor consumed, which in 1929 was 
78,537,000 pounds of molasses and 
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442,000,000 pounds of grain. But, after 
all, that is the least important item. 

Let us get back to our original propo- 
sition—to the acid test. 

Alcoholism does not result from the 
purchase of liquor, but from its consump- 
tion. 

The evils of alcoholism, about which 
we primarily complain, do not come be- 
cause men purchase liquor, but because 
they drink it, and then society has to pay 
over again in all the sorrow, shame and 
suffering resultant upon its consumption, 
which is by far the greatest cost of the 
liquor traffic to any country. 

But what are some of the results of 
the consumption of liquor? The tragedy 
of the old license system is being re- 
enacted. While drunks may not be seen 
staggering through the streets, they are 
cluttering up homes and glutting police 
courts, and jails are overflowing. People 
are paying a terrible toll in accidents 
caused by drink, lives are being wrecked, 
boys and girls debauched and homes 
ruined. Every dollar spent in govern- 
ment liquor stores is a dollar less for the 
purchase of useful goods. Every drop 
of liquor consumed is potential with de- 
generacy, social disorder, immorality and 
crime. 

Some of these evil results can to a cer- 
tain extent be tabulated. This has been 
attempted in tables prepared from official 
government records. 

The following table shows in parallel 
columns, year by year, the amount of liq- 
uor consumed and the amount of abso- 
lute alcohol contained therein, estimating 
spirits at 50 per cent, wine at 12 per cent, 
and beer at 4 per cent: 


Gallons Gallons Gallons Amount 
Spirits Malt Liquor Wine Absolute 
Year C é © d d Alcohol 





1923 1,735,000 35,437,000 1,112,000 2,418,000 
1924 1,758,000 40,817,000 1,454,000 2,686,000 
1925 1,600,000 45,186,000 1,844,000 2,829,000 
1926 1,612,000 48,765,000 2,102,000 3,009,000 
1927 1,837,000 47,656,000 3,574,000 3,264,000 
1928 2,777,000 54,826,000 3,830,000 4,021,000 
1929 3,130,000 61,868,000 5,451,000 4,694,000 

These figures at once prove the falsity 


of the current fallacy that by encourag- 
ing the sale of wine and beer the use of 
spirituous liquors would be lessened. 

It will be seen that while the consump- 
tion of beer has increased by 39 per cent, 
the consumption of spirits has increased 
by 96 per cent. 

Another striking fact is that this in- 
crease in the consumption of liquor is 
not alone because of a greater consump- 
tion by drinkers but also by reason of an 
increase in the number of drinkers. 

During the years of the prohibition of 
liquor sale in Ontario, for instance, many 
people gave up the use of liquor. After 
the system had been in force for five 
months, in 1927, it is reasonable to assume 
that those who really wanted liquor had 
proceeded to take out purchase permits 
under the new law. Two hundred and 
twenty thousand did so, but by 1929, two 
years later, the number of permit holders 
had increased to 416,000. 

The last column in the foregoing table 
shows that the amount of absolute alco- 
hol consumed was practically doubled in 
five years, that is, the poisoning of body, 
germ-plasm, mind, conduct and society 
resultant from the consumption of alco- 
holic beverages is spreading alarmingly 
through the country and with inescapable 
results, some of which will be shown in 
another table which gives, year by year, 
deaths from alcoholism, fatal highway 
accidents, industrial accidents, violation of 
liquor laws, drunkenness, convictions for 
driving while drunk, minor offenses and 
major crimes: 

If, with the increase in consumption of 
absolute alcohol, there had been an in- 
crease in but one or two of these columns, 
concomitant circumstances might perhaps 
be adduced explaining that increase, but 
when, concurrently with the increase in 
the consumption of alcohol, there is an 
increase in all these other columns, it is 
more than a coincidence. It is cause and 
effect. 

The greatest evils, however, that flow 
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Deaths Convictions Convictions Fatal 

from or for Driving Highway Industrial Violation Minor Major 
Year Alcoholism DrunkennessWhile Drunk idents Accidents Liquor Laws Offences Crimes 
1922 251 25,048 202 8519 136,322 15,720 
1923 301 25,565 363 10,088 137,493 15,188 
1924 299 27,338 529 — 10,449 142,999 16,258 
1925 342 26,751 609 298 Sanat 11,636 151,925 17,219 
1926 314 28,317 724 298 65,196 13,512 169,913 17,448 
1927 387 31,171 953 422 71,979 12,477 193,240 18,836 
1928 367 33,224 1,322 477 =—79,398 15,263 245,763 21,720 
1929 441 38,826 eek 576 = 87,103 19,327 290,043 24,097 


from the freer use of alcoholic beverages, 
the most deplorable wrongs from which 
society suffers, cannot be tabulated. Yet 
the ramifications of these evils bring 
blight and curse into practically every de- 
partment of social, political and national 
life. 

Three points may be mentioned. 

First, there has been a change of venue 
in drinking, from the barroom or public 
drinking-place to the home, the last and 
worst place where drinking could take 
place. The home is the hope of the na- 
tion. To debauch the home is to poison 
the very springs of all that is noble and 
good in national life at the fountain head. 

Hon. E. C. Drury, late Prime Minis- 
ter of the Province of Ontario, said: 


In the old days the bar at least kept drinking 
out of the home; the present regulations tend 
to bring it there. Drinking at the bar was 
largely confined to men, but under the present 
system women, too, are exposed to temptation. 
I fear here in Ontario that we shall see, under 
the present system, the debauching of woman- 
hood. The barroom was bad, vile, degrading. 
The drinking in the home strikes deeper into 
the very vitals of the nation. 


Second, there has been an alarming in- 
crease in drinking by youth. 

This is said to be the age of flaming 
youth, and Canadian youth is not differ- 
ent from that of any other country. 
There is a specious theory that flaming 
youth has this peculiar mental attitude— 
if it is forbidden from doing anything 
there immediately arises an inordinate de- 
sire to do the prohibited thing. 

Prohibition of the supplying of liquor 
to minors and the laws regarding the use 
of liquor by them are exactly the same 


under the “control” systems in Ontario 
as they were under the former prohibi- 
tion law. It is an offense to supply mi- 
nors, or for minors to get intoxicating 
liquor. 

If there be anything in the argument 
already stated, then in Canada the desire 
is created and at the same time the means 
for gratifying that desire are placed 
within reach. 

This is certain: There has been in 
Canada an epidemic of drinking at 
dances, and on pleasure excursions that 
far surpasses anything in the past. 

Third, there is the psychological effect 
of the sale of liquor by the government. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the 
difference between the psychological ef- 
fect of the attitude of law toward the 
liquor evil as it was under provincial pro- 
hibition and as it is under government 
sale, particularly upon the impressionable 
minds of young people. Under prohibi- 
tion, the liquor traffic, against which 
youth is being warned, was made an out- 
law, a hunted, despicable, disreputable 
felon, with a price upon its head, skulk- 
ing, sneaking and slinking through the 
byways of the underworld. Now that 
liquor traffic has been enthroned in high 
places by the law of the land. 

Upon the windows of every govern- 
ment liquor-selling establishment in On- 
tario is emblazoned the Arms of the 
Province with the inscription thereon: 
“Ut incepit sic permanet fidelis” (estab- 
lished in faithfulness; loyal to the end). 
The children passing these  well- 
conducted, highly respectable appearing 
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government establishments see ladies and 
gentlemen drive up in their motor cars 
and come out with innocent looking par- 
cels. Then they get their alleged “scien- 
tific temperance instruction” in the day 
school and “moral education” in the Sun- 


day school. What chance is there of 
making that educational work effective? 

The ground has been cut from under 
the feet of temperance educational work 
by the attitude of the State toward the 
thing which young people are presumably 
educated against. It may be that the ef- 
fects of this will not be seen today or to- 
morrow, but they surely will be when 
these same young people become the citi- 
zens and law-makers of the land. 

Canada has not solved the liquor prob- 
lem. 

Men talk of the “liquor problem,” the 
“temperance problem.” What is that 
“problem ?” 

It is, on the one hand, the presence in 
the body politic of certain evils resulting 
from the use of alcoholic beverages ; and, 
on the other, the presence in the hearts 
of men of a sense of brotherhood that 
compels men, because they care for their 
fellowmen, to seek to remove the evils 
that afflict them. 

Or, tersely put, on the one hand alco- 
holism, on the other altruism. 

We talk of solving the temperance 
problem. This, that and the other solu- 
tion has been proposed. 

The temperance problem, as any other, 
can only be solved by the elimination of 
one of the factors. Either alcoholism will 
become dominant over altruism, or altru- 
ism will triumph over alcoholism. Either 
men will become so alcoholized that they 
will cease to care for the welfare of 
others and selfishly indulge the gratifica- 
tion of their own appetites or they will 
become so imbued with the spirit of 
otherness that they will sweep from hu- 
man society those evils that prevent 
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brother men from rising to higher levels. 

Looked at from this viewpoint, is not 
this the same old battle between selfish- 
ness and otherness ? 


What buttress is alcoholism in human 
society ? 

Is it not avarice on the part of those 
who wish profit from the traffic, or appe- 
tite upon the part of those who seek 
selfish gratification of desire? 


What is the inspiration of the temper- 
ance reform? 


The basic principle underlying the Can- 
adian liquor systems is the “perpetuation” 
of the liquor problem. The basic prin- 
ciple of American prohibition laws is the 
“extermination” of that traffic. Presi- 
dent Hoover finely phrases it when he 
declares himself as “seeking to advance 
the national ideal of eradication of the 
social and economic and political evils of 
this traffic.” 

There is a wealth of wisdom and a 
glorious optimism in the following words 
from one of Canada’s great Reform lead- 
ers, the late F. S. Spence, who, many 
years ago, said: 


Wherever you find an evil of any kind, some- 
thing that curses and hurts humanity, and into 
contact with that evil you bring men and women 
of Christian character, unselfish thought, and 
earnest purpose, there you have the elements of 
a moral reform. That reform will spring from 
those conditions, and will inevitably and irre- 
sistibly go on, until either the moral purpose 
dies out or the evil is overthrown. This is the 
origin of this great reform; the awful curse of 
intemperance and the God-given desire to be rid 
of it. Therefore if you could wipe the whole 
movement out of existence, with all its litera- 
ture, its agencies, its methods and forms, but 
leave the curse and the God-inspired purpose, 
you would have the whole history over again. 
Progressing through all the stages it has 
passed, that movement would come to exactly 
the same position in which it stands today, and 
go on to the future victory that lies ahead, and 
we trust not very far away. Just as surely as 
tomorrow will follow today, so surely will the 
suppression of the liquor traffic follow the un- 
holy system of encouraging, of protecting and 
licensing that traffic by so-called—and shame- 
fully miscalled—Christian legislation. 
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The Kingdom of God in the New Testa- 
ment. By Ernest F. Scott. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
Pp. 197. $1.75. 

Readers who are so fortunate as to be 
acquainted with this author’s earlier book, 
The Kingdom and the Messiah, pub- 
lished twenty years ago, will find them- 
selves well prepared to appreciate the 
new volume, which is somewhat broader 
in its scope and more popular in its pur- 
pose. Yet the point of view, method of 
treatment and general results are the 
same as in the older work. Nobody ever 
has any difficulty in understanding and 
enjoying what Professor Scott writes. 
He can be scholarly without becoming 
pedantic and has the happy faculty of 
inviting his public to share whole- 
heartedly in his own personal quest for 
truth. The elements in a problem are 
always stated concisely, the facts avail- 
able for a solution are carefully mar- 


shalled, and the way out—or, at least, . 


Professor Scott’s way out—is made per- 
fectly clear. All of these characteristics 
are again in evidence in the new book. 
The author’s central purpose is to ex- 
pound Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom of 
God. The approach is made through the 
historical background of Jesus and his 
contemporaries. The Old Testament 
conception, the effect of Persian influ- 
ence on Jewish thinking, the influence of 
late Jewish apocalyptic speculations and 
rabbinical teaching are surveyed in suc- 
cession. Thus one sees that Jesus in- 
herited the conception of the Kingdom 
from his ancestors. What, then, did he 


do with it? From this point on, Professor 
Scott proceeds to show, by a detailed ex- 
amination of gospel teaching, that Jesus 
“separated the conception from all that 
was merely Jewish and laid bare the 
deeper meanings involved in it. . . . It 
was linked henceforward not merely with 
the highest beliefs of Israel but with all 
the ideals and aspirations of mankind.” 
Thus he became the Messiah “who opened 
the Kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 

One might well wish that Jesus could 
with full propriety be thus spiritualized 
and modernized, in accordance with a 
present-day moral idealism. And for one 
who finds it agreeable and possible to 
travel this interpretative pathway, we 
know of no more charming guide to lead 
us than Professor Scott. 

S. J. CAsE 
University of Chicago 


Universities; American, English, Ger- 
man. By ABRAHAM FLEXNER. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1930. 
Pp. 380. $3.50. 


Dr. Flexner, in this monumental vol- 
ume, has made another far-reaching con- 
tribution to our literature in the field of 
higher education. In this learned work 
he has given us an excellent and much 
needed supplement to the splendid stud- 
ies put out some years ago by Dr. 
Thwing. The author’s enviable reputa- 
tion as a research expert and institu- 
tional diagnostician is amply sustained 
in this fearless, illuminating, laudatory 
and provoking work. The book is an ex- 
posé of much of the educational foolish- 
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ness so rife today in American universi- 
ties, as well as an evaluation of sister 
institutions in two of our educational 
fatherlands. The spirit of treatment is 
the same as revealed in the author’s fa- 
mous survey of the medical schools, while 
his method is more in the form of run- 
ning comment. 

He devotes 35 pages to a discus- 
sion of the idea of a university, 180 
pages to American universities, 80 to the 
British and 60 to the German. In the 
first part of the book he erects his idea 
of a university upon his philosophy of 
education; in the second, third and 
fourth parts, he compares, with this idea 
of a university as his standard, the uni- 
versities of America, England and Ger- 
many. He discusses in greater detail and 
concreteness the American universities, 
particularly the chief sinners among them 
(as he believes) Harvard, Columbia and 
Chicago. 

While Dr. Flexner touches on prac- 
tically every aspect of the university’s 
existence, such as administration, schol- 
arship, degrees, methods of education, 
buildings, standards, freedom, purpose, 
personnel, finance and so forth, he makes 
his strongest single drive at the preva- 
lent tendencies toward utilitarianism, as 
illustrated in the numerous ad hoc or 
service courses now padding the catalogs. 
This protest against materialism in favor 
of culture for its own sake comes as most 
wholesome counsel, but his feeling that 
“service has well nigh destroyed the very 
conception of the university as an insti- 
tution of learning” will not be generally 
shared by those who believe that real 
learning is by no means unattainable 
through “service” channels. Many edu- 
cators, who see, perhaps, in the more 
meritorious of these ad hoc strivings, 
evidence of a transition from, or at least 
a supplement to, a system that met the 
needs of an earlier time better than it 
can meet the needs of today, will not 
find Dr. Flexner’s pessimism very con- 
tagious in reference to the final outcome 
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of these conspicuous and even ridiculous 
violations of educational tradition. 

Dr. Flexner’s view of the place of 
religion in institutions of higher learn- 
ing and of their responsibility for the 
character of their students, is one of his 
most vulnerable points. In practically 
excluding religion from the university 
and in relieving the university of respon- 
sibility for the character of its output, he 
strikes at the very heart of what other 
great educators believe to be the founda- 
tion of all culture. Naturally he does 
not discount the value of character, but 
believes “like cleanliness or clear speech, 
it is to be more or less taken for 
granted.” 

After his thoroughgoing dissection of 
American universities, our author de- 
scribes with his characteristic thorough- 
ness the points of strength and weakness 
of English universities, lingering chiefly 
at Cambridge, Oxford and London. He 
points out the interrelatedness of these 
institutions to the country as a whole— 
how the democratic government of the 
homogeneous institutions composing Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and how the hetero- 
geneous medley composing the Univer- 
sity of London mirror the genius of the 
British Empire with all its strength and 
weakness. The system provides organ- 
izational unity in diversity and an intel- 
lectual aristocracy in democracy, but 
lacks adequate administrative continuity 
for progressive adjustment. This ac- 
counts, at least in part, for the conserva- 
tism of the English system of higher edu- 
cation and has spared them many of the 
worries caused by our own utilitarianism. 

Since Dr. Flexner’s own idea of a uni- 
versity’s being built around the two foci 
of teaching and research is the basic prin- 
ciple of the German university, he nat- 
urally finds in it much to commend, as 
over against the quite generally appar- 
ent reliance in America upon material 
standards. The protest against relying 
upon brick and mortar instead of upon 
brains and culture is most fitting in 
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America where philanthropic generosity 
expresses itself in building visible me- 
morials rather than in endowing instruc- 
tion and research. 

After contrasting the thoroughness of 
the German pre-war system as against 
the American system, he says, “In the 
end, it was perhaps at times more diffi- 
cult for the German student to recover 
from the virtues of his admirable edu- 
cation than for the clever American to 
recover from the defects of his super- 
ficial education.” The great virtue of the 
German system was its completeness and 
solidity; its weaknesses were inelastic- 
ity, overloading and class-consciousness. 
The author’s tracing of post-war devel- 
opments is especially worth reading. 

The book is a stinging indictment of 
our jazz-age education and, in the main, 
is justified. 

This invaluable volume will be studied 
by administrators and will afford vital 
material for numerous faculty discus- 
sions. It will lead many a university to 
re-evaluate its curriculum and entire phi- 
losophy of education. 

O. D. Foster 

Religious Education Association 





Psychologies of 1930. Edited by Cari 
MurcHison. Worcester, Massachu- 
setts: Clark University Press, 1930. 
Pp. 497. $6.00. 

The Powell lectures given at Clark 
University on various dates during 1924- 
’25-’26 were edited by Professor Murchi- 
son and published in 1926 under the title 
Psychologies of 1925. Not quite five 
years later, the volume under review ap- 
peared. The uninitiated who had not 
read these books might logically conclude 
from their titles either that psychologies 
are numerous and rapidly multiplying or 
that psychologists “change their minds” 
more frequently than do most folks. 
Neither conclusion is justified by the con- 
tents of either book. The reader of the 
1930 symposium will find many, though 


not all, psychological points of view, but 
he will also note that every one of them 
falls within the field of interest which 
has, at least since the days of Aristotle, 
determined the limits of psychological in- 
quiry. There are many philosophical as- 
sumptions underlying psychological inter- 
est, but only one psychology. Further- 
more, psychological conflicts and diver- 
gencies are on the wane, as this book 
clearly shows. It is misleading and un- 
fortunate that these titles suggest that 
there were several psychologies in 1925 
and many others in 1930. As a matter 
of fact, the later work is more accurately 
described as an elaboration and an emen- 
dation of the earlier than as a delineation 
of the characteristics which differentiated 
the psychologies of 1930 from those 
which prevailed five years earlier. Both 
books might appropriately have been en- 
titled “Philosophical and Theoreticai 
Styles in Psychology,” for that is what 
they set forth. 

The 1925 publication consists of nine- 
teen lectures given by nine psychologists 
all of whom except Kohler occupied pro- 
fessional positions in the United States. 
A fourth of its pages were devoted to the 
behavioristic position and another fourth 
to purposive or hormic psychology. The 
remaining half was divided among struc- 
turalists, reactionists, gestaltists and dy- 
namists. Sarcasm, polemics, dogmatism 
and emphases on differences flourished 
during those lectures. The later work is 
a collection of twenty-five papers con- 
tributed by twenty-four psychologists, 
ten of whom are professionally employed 
in countries other than the United 
States. Besides our nation and Canada, 
England, France, Germany and Russia 
are represented. In addition to the six 
viewpoints presented in 1925 this later 
volume contains discussions of function- 
alism, “act” psychology and association- 
ism, psychoanalysis, eclecticism and sev- 
eral other recent points of view and 
methods of procedure. No one system 
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seems to monopolize space to the neglect 
of others. Sarcasm, polemics and dog- 
matism are almost entirely lacking, while 
a note of conciliation and compromise 
seems to characterize almost every con- 
tribution. Any thoughtful reader of this 
book will be impressed by the fact that 
psychology is no longer an aggregation 
of warring factions but is rather a field 
of research so fruitful and suggestive 
that various experimental approaches can 
be and are being made to it. Evangelistic 
ardor is rapidly giving place to experi- 
mentation and tabulation. 

An especialiy interesting characteristic 
of this book is that it contains not only 
the writings but also what are apparently 
the recent photographs of persons whose 
names have been often heard during the 
past decade in psychological discussions 
almost everywhere. Adler, Brett, Fluget, 
Janet, Kohler, Kornilov, Pavlov, Spear- 
man, Sander and Schniermann, to men- 
tion only those who live in other coun- 
tries, seem in this book to meet the reader 
and talk over with him their psychological 
interests and experiments. Our own psy- 
chologists, of course, also appear equally 
convincing. 

This symposium makes it fairly evident 
that both functionalism and _ structural- 
ism, those two antithetical positions in 
American psychology which so long en- 
tertained spectators with their comico- 
tragical controversies, are being sup- 
planted. The one is represented only by 
a historical survey which Carr gives 
without committing himself to the sys- 
tem. Nafe describes structural psychol- 
ogy, but no one of Titcherner’s four pu- 
pils who took part in the symposium de- 
fended the viewpoint of that great 
teacher. Associationism as a system 
seems also to be passing, under the im- 
pact of gestalt and other synthesizing em- 
phases. If the presentations given in this 
volume are fairly representative, animism 
is still an issue in psychology. McDougall 
defends it with his usual vigor in a dis- 
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cussion of hormic psychology. It is im- 
plicit in the work of a decreasing num- 
ber of “act” psychologists; the Freudians 
acknowledge its validity in the libido con- 
cept, and Adler all but implies such a 
creative force in the urge to dominate. 
Vestiges of it seem at times to appear in 
gestalt discussions and Spearman’s G 
factor, along with Kelley’s inheritance of 
mental traits, certainly suggests it 
strongly. On the other hand, behavior- 
istic emphases are easily in the ascend- 
ancy. The three schools of Russian 
psychology here represented, nearly the 
entire gestalt presentation, behaviorism 
of various sorts, dynamic, reactional and 
motor psychological viewpoints, together 
with the eclectic system suggested by 
Boring, all emphasize determinism as op- 
posed to the spontaneous creative mental 
force advocated by animists. This does 
not, of course, mean that mechanism has 
triumphed in psychology, for mechanism 
and positivistic determinism are not to be 
identified. 

Behavior rather than experience is rap- 
idly becoming the subject-matter of psy- 
chology if this book is an index of cur- 
rent trends. While experience is no 
doubt to be retained, it will increasingly 
serve as a secondary criterion of those 
implicit modes of organismic behavior 
which are not yet subject to objective ob- 
servation. Psychologists seem to be 
fairly agreed that explanation and con- 
trol are to be had in their realm only at 
the expense of describing the organismic 
behavior processes of which experience 
is subjectively symptomatic. 

There are a few omissions. Adler and 
Freud are adequately represented in the 
psychoanalytic discussions but Jung is 
not. If such specialized researches as 
those of Spearman and Kelley were to 
be included it would seem that the work 
of the Jaensches and Kliiver on eidetic 
imagery, and certain of the studies of 
endocrine glands ought also to have been 
reported. 

Religious educators should find in this 
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book several challenging considerations. 
Here are a few of them. (1) If psycho- 
logical animism is passing, the religious 
world-view will require radical recon- 
struction. (2) If experience is not a 
catisal factor in organismic behavior, but 
only a subjective criterion of implicit 
processes, the task of the religious educa- 
tor shifts from the creation of good in- 
tentions to continuous reconstruction of 
response situations. (3) If the adoption 
of the deterministic viewpoint in psychol- 
ogy lay at the basis of the Russian revo- 
lution and the subsequent course of 
events in that nation, as the paper by 
Kornilov strongly suggests, it may be 
well to anticipate the reorganization of 
thought-forms which such a psychology 
requires. 
Davip M. Trout 
Hillsdale College 





Children at the Crossroads. By AGNES 
E. Benepict. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund Division of Publica- 
tions, 1930. Pp. 238. 

Children at the Crossroads is one of a 
series of books published by The Com- 
monwealth Fund reporting on the work 
done under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Committee on Visiting Teachers. 
Other books closely related to this one 
are: The Problem Child in School and 
The Visiting Teacher at Work. This 
book deals with the country child and 
his adjustment to his opportunities and 
handicaps. It is concerned in particular 
with the study of the country child who 
is likely “to grow up unhappy, frustrated, 
inefficient, anti-social, due to maladjust- 
ments that might have been prevented in 
childhood.” It is believed there are great 
numbers of these children in the country, 
as elsewhere, who are “victims of neglect 
and poverty and ignorance, of lack of op- 
portunity and of lack of understanding.” 

The contents of this volume represent 
a case study report on the work of three 
visiting teachers who were placed for 


several years of experimental work in 
three country communities, one in New 
Jersey, one in Ohio and another in Mis- 
souri. The material of the book is pre- 
sented in a well-organized and thoroughly 
readable form. It is organized into four 
major sections: I. The Rural Child and 
the Community; II. The Rural Child at 
Home and in School; III. Visiting 
Teacher Work in a Rural Setting; IV. 
Group Work in School and Community. 
In sections I and II a representative num- 
ber of actual case studies are presented 
which give a vivid picture of the factors 
of maladjustment in the community, the 
home and the school. Upon the basis of 
these studies, brief pointed discussions 
and analyses of these factors are given. 
Sections III and IV are brief discussions 
of the problems and techniques of the 
work of the visiting teacher in the rural 
community. 

Children at the Crossroads constitutes 
a very valuable contribution, not only to 
an adequate understanding of the coun- 
try child and his environment, but also 
to the development of insights, apprecia- 
tions and technics by which his oppor- 
tunities for satisfactory adjustments to 
life may be studied and guaranteed. To 
the reader unfamiliar with the country 
community and the problems faced there 
this book will prove a revelation. To 
the technically trained student of the 
problems of child life, especially in the 
countryside, this treatment will provide a 
valuable guide and stimulus for effective 
work in dealing with these problems. 
It is unfortunate that it bears the 
title it does, for the name of the book 
does not immediately suggest to one 
studying catalogues and bibliographies 
the exact nature of the treatment it con- 
tains. It is also unfortunate that in 
studying the adjustments of the country 
child the total problem could not be con- 
sidered, including the relation of the 
child to the church and its activities. This 
limitation, however, is due not so much 
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to the limitations of the author and Na- 
tional Committee as to the unfortunate 
division of the educational field into sec- 
ular and religious which persists in this 
country. 
Frank M. McKissBen 
Northwestern University 





Twenty-four Views of Marriage. By 
CLARENCE A. SPAULDING, editor. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 
Pp. 452. $3.00. 

That current family practices are not 
in harmony with the social heritage of 
the past is nowhere so eloquently demon- 
strated as in this collection of views from 
the Presbyterian General Assembly’s 
Commission on Marriage, Divorce and 
Remarriage. 

This is not, as one might expect, a co- 
operative piece of writing on the part of 
the twenty-four authors, but is instead 
the compilation of views already to be 
found elsewhere in books and magazines. 
The editor has, however, woven the many 
segments into an interesting and instruc- 
tive design in spite of the wide diver- 
gency between the views of the several 
authors, some of whom are familiar to 
everyone and others relatively unknown. 

To give an adequate summary of the 
various views presented in a review is, 
of course, out of the question. Perhaps 
the best substitute for such a summary 
is a catalogue of chapter titles with their 
respective authors. G. V. Hamilton, “A 
Summary of Facts’; Paul Popenoe, 
“Broken Homes”; Elizabeth C. Adams, 
“The Will to Love’; Toyohiko Kagawa, 
“The Evolution of Love”; Bertrand Rus- 
sell, “Christian Ethics”; Joseph Fort 
Newton, “What God Hath Not Joined”: 
Gilbert Murray, “The Crisis in Morals” ; 
Ralph Marshall C. Davis, “Romance and 
Religion”; Count Herman Keyserling, 
“The Proper Choice Partners”; George 
Sherwood Eddy, “The Problems of Mar- 
riage” ; Henry Frederick Cope, “The Per- 
manent Elements of Family Life”; Rob- 


ert C. and Frances William Binkley, 
“The Function of the Family” ; Benjamin 
Lindsey, “Companionate Marriage”; Jo- 
seph Collins, “The Doctor Looks at Com- 
panionate Marriage”; Thomas Walton 
Galloway, “Monogamic Marriage as a 
Solution of Human Mating”; Herbert 
Spencer Jennings, “The Biological Basis 
of Family Life” ; Walter Lippman, “Love 
in the Great Society”; E. R. Groves and 
W. F. Ogburn, “The Husband” ; Wilfred 
Lay, “The New Marriage”; Ellen Key, 
“Free Divorce”; Edward Sapir, “The 
Discipline of Sex”; Sir Arthur News- 
holme, “Promiscuity and the Social Or- 
der”; A. A. Brill, “Sex and the Physi- 
cian.” There are, in addition, four ap- 
peudices. While no fault of the editor, it 
is unfortunate that the Episcopal Commis- 
sion was not always careful to indicate the 
source of some of the facts in its re- 
port. For example, a table (p. 423) 
showing divorce rates in various coun- 
tries has been lifted bodily from another 
book without any mention of its source. 


The outstanding contribution of this 
book is the demonstration of the need 
for research in the family. Only one of 
the twenty-four chapters is a presenta- 
tion of the results of research, that by 
G. V. Hamilton, and here many of the 
conclusions turn upon such small differ- 
ences between the responses of man and 
of women as to be dubious. For exam- 
ple, since fifty-one men out of one hun- 
dred expressed satisfaction with their 
marriages as against forty-five women 
out of one hundred, the author concludes 
that the men were more happily married 
than the women. Yet, if the publication 
of this collection of views accomplishes 
nothing more than to carry home the 
conviction that more objective studies are 
needed as a basis for the formulation of 
a reconstructive program, it will have 
justified many times the efforts of the 
members of the Commission. 

Ernest R. Mowrer 

Northwestern University 
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Christian Education Handbook for 1931. Edited 
by Ropert E, Ketty and RutH E. ANDEr- 
son. The Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation in the United States of America. Pp. 
590. $1.00. 


The Council has been putting out a service- 
able handbook for several years. The last issue 
is enlarged and contains material covering 
various educational interests of the Boards and 
of affiliated and kindred agencies. While the 
material may be had elsewhere, it is here 
brought together in small compass and arranged 
for ready reference. Board secretaries, educa- 
tors and religious workers will have much use 
for the handbook.—O. D. Foster 


The Meaning of God. By Harris FRANKLIN 
Ratt. New York: Cokesbury Press, 1930. 
Pp. 144. Popular Edition $1.00. 


These lectures, although delivered at Emory 
University to students, do not undertake to pre- 
sent a technical philosophy of religion nor to 
expound or defend any particular type of the- 
ology. Dr. Rall is far more concerned with 
religion as a factor in living than a topic for 
theology. He says explicitly that he takes his 
stand frankly within the Christian faith and the 
reader with the usual Christian background will 
find himself completely at home in the language 
and sentiments of the book, but it does not fol- 
low that Dr. Rall is only repeating what has 
been said a thousand times before. His grasp 
on religion is so much from the inner, personal, 
experiential side, he is so convinced that re- 
ligion is more than a great tradition, that his 
interpretation of it, though entirely within 
familiar lines, has a freshness, a simplicity and 
a naturalness that can come only from a mind 
that is dealing with materials of which it has a 
first-hand knowledge. He believes that religion 
is rooted in the conviction that there is a world 
of spiritual reality which is summed up for us 
in the word God, that an experience of God is 
the heart of a living faith and that, if religion 
is to abide in power, this experience must be 
made possible by a reinterpretation, in the lan- 
guage of today, of the meaning of God. 

To those whose religious consciousness has 
been profoundly confused or wrecked by modern 
scientific and philosophical thought and who 
are groping for new foundations it may well be 
that Dr. Rall’s book will seem too assured, too 
triumphant in its faith. Probably only those 
who have been sorely tried in their own in- 
tellectual and spiritual life can speak convinc- 
ingly to such persons. But to those who have 
never experienced the dark night of the soul but 
have been obliged to rethink the traditional 
Christian faith, which they still cherish, into the 
terms of modern thought—and there must be 
hundreds of thousands of them—I can hardly 
imagine anyone better qualified in scholarship, 
in freshness of thought and in penetrating spir- 
itual insight, to speak than Dr. Rall, and he is 
found at his best in this little book.—Robert J. 
Hutcheon 
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The Story of Our Hymns. By E. E. Rypen. 
Rock Island, Illinois: Augustana Book Con- 
cern, 1930. Pp. 504. $2.00. 


This is a history of Christian hymnology, 
starting with early Christian hymnody and 
carrying it through up to the present time. It 
is presented under five heads: Early Christian 
Hymnody, German Hymnody, Scandinavian 
Hymnody, English Hymnody, American Hymn- 
ody. Interesting data are given regarding the 
authors of many well-known hymns. The his- 
tory of the development of Christian theology is 
reflected in these hymns. But, unfortunately, 
Mr. Ryden has not included the hymns of the 
modern school of religious thinkers. The hymns 
here recorded are for the most part highly sen- 
timental and thoroughly orthodox and tradi- 
tional—J. M. Powis Smith 


How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion? By 
BLANCHE CarrieR. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1930. Pp. 216. $1.50. 


This book discusses simply and with many a 
practical illustration gleaned from a rather wide 
teaching experience such questions as why we 
need a new teaching method, how we learn, the 
aim of religious education, what we mean by 
experience-centered teaching, the place of hand- 
work, how to lead discussion groups, how to 
guide persons in worship, the whys and where- 
fores of memory work, and concludes with an 
interesting chapter on “What Changes Should 
Be Made in our Church Schools?” 

The book has an ambitious title which is not 
always lived up to. This may also be said of 
many another good book. Some of the chapter 
headings are also ambitious. For example, one 
is impressed that while the subject of habit oc- 
cupies a full chapter, the real problems of habit 
are scantily and sketchily dealt with. The same 
thing may be said of the chapter on handwork. 
The section on Vieth’s objectives, which objec- 
tives in themselves are somewhat labored even 
after having been laboriously arrived at, does 
not add much of practical worth. Some good 
things are said in connection with the treatment 
of “experience-centered teaching” ; but the chap- 
ter stops short of making a clear case for this 
point of view which is so much discussed and 
so little understood, and does not serve as an 
adequate guide to teachers in the use of this 
method. 

Now that we have registered these few com- 
plaints, we make haste to say that the book is not 
only very readable, but worth reading, and will 
do much to “lighten the darkness” of many a 
modern church school teacher. It savors of the 
field rather than of the study. Its illustrations 
are mostly drawn from the classroom or other 
places where teacher and pupil meet. It is a 


book that may be profitably placed in the hands 
of the average teacher, and it is capital for use 
in a study group under trained leadership where 
other books can be made available for reference 
reading.—Emerson O, Bradshaw 
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Christ and Culture. By W. C. Covert. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. 91. 
$1.00. 


These six lectures were delivered under the 
Thomas F. Smyth Foundation at Columbia 
Theological Seminary of Decatur, Georgia. A 
two-fold theme runs through them: Certain 
elements in modern culture negative religion 
and it is necessary to emphasize the sufficiency 
of Christ. The first problem arises from nat- 
uralism; the second element leans upon Chris- 
tian tradition. The book is a series of vague 
charges and a call for reaffirmation of an 
equally vague faith. The problems suggested 
are genuine and imperative. They demand that 
an analysis and specific answer be given to 
modern naturalism and also call for a re- 
examination of our religious foundations. Here 
neither of these tasks is seriously attempted.— 
Irl G. Whitchurch 


Affirmations of Christian Belief. By H. A. 
Youtz. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1930. Pp. 114. $1.00. 


Here is a delightful and informing series of 
essays on the making of a Christian person- 
ality. This task is set within the two streams 
of modern culture. One stream is a moral 
idealism, the other a mechanical determinism. 
In this situation we must achieve a new esti- 
mate of spiritual humanity, a new reverence for 
men. And this can come only through a deep- 
ening of moral experience. Certain beliefs 
function throughout such an experience: Jesus’s 
experience is normative for all men; his esti- 
mate of humanity, of the moral consciousness 
and of religion is sound; education should pro- 
duce spiritually vitalized persons; modern 
philosophies of denial dehumanize men and 
falsify experience.—Irl G. Whitchurch 


What Do Present Day Christians Believe? By 
J. H. Snowpen. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1930. Pp. 357. $2.50. 


Here is a kind of longer catechism brought 
down to date. The one hundred questions and 
answers are addressed to adherents of the 
Christian faith rather than to outsiders. The 
author hopes that they may become a guide to 
young people. This I think will not be largely 
realized because the discussions move within an 
atmosphere of ye rerromaien certainty, largely 
scriptural. The language is simple and direct. 
It is a book of ready reference for adult Bible 
classes—Irl G. Whitchurch 


The Negro Wage Earner. By Lorenzo J. 
GREENE and Carter G. Woopson. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History, 1930. Pp. 410. $3.25. 


The Negro Wage Earner is “a chapter of 
the history of the United States as it has been 
influenced by the effort of the Negro to live 
in this country.” After sketching briefly the 


history of Negro labor in the United States, 
Mr. Woodson makes a survey of present con- 
ditions and trends regarding this group. 

crux of their occupational problem is lack of 
opportunity to engage in vocations commensu- 
rate with their ability. There are now 5,000,000 
Negro workers. They form about 20 per cent 
of all workers in glass furnaces, 60 per cent of 
the tobacco workers, 90 per cent of the turpen- 
tine workers and 42 per cent of the labor em- 
ployed in curing and packing fish. Yet they 
form only 4 per cent of the carpenters and a 
still smaller percentage of the other positions 
of higher paid labor. The Negro is a marginal 
worker. He gets his job last and loses it first. 
Unemployment is more acute with him. His 
work is often more seasonal. There are no 
longer “Negro jobs.” White men are now 
driving trucks and delivering ice. 

There are 90,000 Negro members of labor 
unions, yet twenty-two national unions deny 
them membership. Many other inequalities 
could be studied. The Negro should look to 
business conducted by Negroes as one source 
of employment. In Chicago, 5,000 men and 
women are engaged in business owned by Ne- 
groes. Negro business has made considerable 
progress in recent years, but it is yet negligible 
in comparison to what it should be. Disease, 
crime and low wages are the triumvirate of 
social maladjustment. Economic opportunity is 
the greatest problem confronting the Negro.— 
Charles H. Hamlin 


Factors Other Than Intelligence That Affect 
Success in High School. By A. H. Turney. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1930. Pp. 135. $1.50. 


This study deals with those factors, other 
than intelligence, that seem to affect success in 
so far as that is measured by teachers’ marks 
in high school. First a review of the literature 
is given showing the importance that others 
have been able to discover in these other-than- 
intelligence factors. Then the plan of study is 
described, the results tabulated and ihe con- 
clusions drawn. The data is taken from two 
sources, ratings of the entire university high 
school on nine traits, with their marks and 
certain other records, and a more thorough 
study of four experimental groups. Some of 
the conclusions of this study are: (1) Teach- 
ers’ marks, when made upon some systematic 
basis, are a much more valid measure of 
achievements than available standardized tests ; 
(2) ratings when taken with care are reliable 
and valid measures; (3) the following five fac- 
tors have distinct influence on success in high 
school : industry, co-operativeness, perseverance, 
ambition and dependability; (4) achievers are 
just as active in extra-curricular activities as 
non-achievers; (5) sex differences and chrono- 
logical age do not seem to affect the results 
appreciably. The study is a careful one with 
complete presentation of statistical data—E. J. 
Chave 
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Religious Education Courses 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Record of Achievement: The work in Re- 
ligious Education at Northwestern University 
was organized twelve years ago. In that time 
hundreds of students have secured training for 
work in this important field. Nearly 75 grad- 
uates are teaching in colleges and universi- 
ties; two are presidents of theological schools. 
Scores of others are serving as directors, mis- 
sionaries and pastors. 

Prog Org d to Prepare for Service: 
A wide range of courses covering the various 
fields of Religious Education. Courses in other 
departments of the University including edu- 
cation, history and literature of religion, psy- 
chology, sociology and philosophy. 

Unsurpassed Li Facilities of the Uni- 
versity and Garrett Biblical Institute located 
on our campus, libraries of the City of 
Chicago, John Crerar and the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, are especially adapted to 
our use. 

Unexcelled Laboratory Facilities for ob- 
servation, experimentation and practice are 
available in Evanston and Chicago. 

For Special Bulletin giving detailed informa- 
tion concerning either the regular academic 
year or summer session, write 


Dean John E. Stout 


School of Education, Northwestern University 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





A Strong Summer Session— 
June 22-August 15 











THE 
‘DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Of The 
University of Chicago 


The Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago offers 40 
courses in Religious Education, 
Psychology of Religion and Case 
Study, given by six instructors. 
Students of the Divinity School 
may elect courses in the School 
of Education, in the Graduate 
School of Social Service Admin- 
istration and in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature. 

For further information apply 
to 

Shailer Mathews, 
Dean of The Divinity School, 
University of Chicago 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Books Received 


Aubrey, Edwin Ewart, Religion and the Next Gen- 
eration... Harper & Bros. 

Baden-Powell, Robert Stephenson Smyth, Scouting 
and Youth Movements. Cape & Smith. 

Bagley, William Chandler, Education, Crime, and 
Social Preorete. Macmillan. 

Broun, Heywood Campbell, and Britt, George, Chris- 
tians Only. Vanguard Press. 

Buck, Jacob R., Why Do Catholics—? Bruce. 

Byington, Edwin Hallock, The Minister’s Week-day 
Challenge. R. R. Smith. 

Cole, Stewart G., The History of Fundamentalism. 
R. R. Smith. 

Deseo, Lydia Glover, and Phipps, Hulda Mossberg, 
Looking at Life Through Drama. Abingdon Press. 

Dexter, Elisabeth Anthony and Robert Cloutman, 
The Minister and Family Troubles. R. R. Smith. 

Elderton, Marion, Case Studies of Unemployment. 
University of Peunsylvania Press. 

Elliott, Harrison S., Group Discussion in Religious 
Education. Association Press. 

Ewen, David, Hebrew Music. Bloch Publishing Co. 

Farr, Arthur V., Getting the Job You Want. Ameri- 
can Institute of Educational Research. 

Fay, Charles Ryle, Youth and Power. Longmans. 

_ Fleming, Daniel J., Helping People Grow. Associa- 
tion Press. 

Foster, George B., Friedrich Nietzsche. Macmillan. 

Gates, Arthur Irving, Reading for Public School 
Administrators. Teachers College. 

Hayward, Percy R., and Myrtle Harmon, The Home 
and Christian Living. Westminster Press. 

Herring, Hubert Clington, and Terrill, Katherine, 
The Genius of Mexico. Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America. 

Jutta, Sister Mary, School Discipline and Character. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Kagawa, Toyohiko, Love the Law of Life. Winston. 

Keller, Edward L., They Crucified and Crucify. 
Cokesbury. 

Kiinkel, Fritz, God Helps Those Ives Wash- 
urn. 

Leonard, Adna Wright, Ancient Fires on Modern 
Altars. Methodist Book Concern. 

McKee, Elmore McNeill, What Can Students Be- 
lieve? R. R. Smith. 

Mathews, Basil, A Life of Jesus. R. R. Smith. 

Mathews, Basil, The Clash of World Forces. Metho- 
dist Book Concern. 

Mathewson, Stanley B., and others, Restriction of 
Output Among Unorganized Workers. Viking Press. 

Monsma, John Clover, The Story of the Church. 
Rae D. Henkle. 

Mullendore, William, The Urge of the Unrational in 
Religion. Stratford. 

Murphy, Albert John, Education for World-Minded- 
ness. Abingdon Press. 

_ Myers, Denys Peter, Handbook of the League of Na- 
tions since 1920. orld Peace Foundation. 

Niebuhr, Hulda, Greatness Passing By. Scribner’s. 

Parkes, James W., The Jew and His Neighbor. R. R. 
Smith. 

Perry, Ralph Barton, A Defence of Philosophy. 
Harvard University Press. 

Powell, Frederick, Depositors Paid in Full. Arbi- 
trator Press. 

Roback, Abraham Aaron, Personality: The Crux of 
Social Intercourse. Sci-Art. 

s eee, Mary M., Producing Your Own Plays. R. R. 
mith, 

Spalding, Arthur Whitefield, and Comstock, Belle 
Jessie Wood, Through Early Childhood. Pacific Press 

ub. Assn. 

Sprading, Charles T., Mutual Service and Coopera- 
tion. Libertarian Pub. Co. 

Stutsman, Rachel D., Mental Measurement of Pre- 
school Children. World Book Co. 

Sweet, Louis Mathews, The Head of the Corner. 
Scribner’s. 

Swiren, David Bernard, Our Life Is Like That. 
Bloch Pub. Co. 

Worcester, Elwood, and McComb, Samuel, Body, 
Mind and Spirit. Marshall Jones. 
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THROUGH JESUS 


TO GOD 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


A new course of study in 
monthly parts under the 
guidance of great teachers 


75 cents 


The American Institute of 


Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Chicago, Ii. 














STORIES TO TELL BOYS AND GIRLS 


Greatness 
Passing By 


By Hilda Niebuhr 


This book is recommended to parents, 
teachers, preachers; in fact, all en- 
gaged in various forms of juvenile in- 








Y@ The Holy Bible 


A New Translation by 
JAMES MOFFATT 


The Incomparable version for gift, study 
and devotion. ‘The greatest translation by 
the man most ably prepared to make it”. 

—J. H. Jowett. 


$3.50, $5.00, $10.00 at 
RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 
12 East 41st Street, i 
New York 4 








struction — and of course to child 
readers themselves. The author, who 
has had many active years of work 
with and observation of children, has 
added a few helpful comments and 
presents this book with the knowledge 
that its contents are in keeping with 
| the high standard of medern educa- 
tional methods. 


at your bookstores. $1.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 

















The ChicagoTheological Seminary 





Founded—1855 


A great city for its laboratory and a great 
university for its neighbor. Established 
traditions of social service, vital faith and 
spiritual freedom. Strong faculty, high 
academic standards, cultural opportuni- 
ties, and stimulating student fellowship. 


Come to Chicago and prepare for the 
ministry, teaching or other Christian serv- 
ice. A graduate school, open to both men 
and women. Opportunities for self-help. 
Supervised field work, urban or rural. 


For further information, address: 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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NEW YORK’S INN OF HOSPITALITY 





In the midst of the city but away from the noise. 


Near the Largest Department Stores— Opposite Famous Churches— 
Convenient to Theatres and Transportation Lines. 


Motorists from the North, South, East and West, find this Hotel the Best 
1000 Rooms with Bath Five Dining Rooms 
RATES: 

Single with Bath $2.50 to $4 Twin Beds and Bath $5 to $7 
Double with Bath . $4 to $6 Parlor, Bedroom, Bath $6 to $8 
| No Charge for Crib or Cot for the Little Tot | 
| Special weekly rates | 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Ave. and 28th St. Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 

















A Matron always in at- 
tendance for the com- 
fort and assistance of 
Ladies traveling alone. 





A HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS 


























Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set high 

standards for their publications. Our unusually 
extensive resources enable you to publish your own 
books or the College Catalogue in a manner fitting 
educational standards. Together with many other 
quality periodicals, we print this magazine, 
Re.icious EpucaTION. 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU CARE 
about Schools and Children? 


The Progressive Education Association 
translates your interest into service for 
your child, for your school, for your com- 
munity. 


No matter what helpful service other 
organizations render, it is the ONE which 
asks and answers these questions: 


What IS real education? 


How can it be secured for the chil- 
dren of today and tomorrow? 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, the 
monthly organ of the Association, inter- 
prets this movement in education to the 
public. 


You DO care about schools and chil- 
dren—can you afford to keep out 
of the current of this 
movement ? 


Membership in the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, with its many personal 
services, and an annual subscription to 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, means only 
$3.00 in money—but a great deal in per- 
sonal satisfaction both to you and to us. 
Will you come along? Note the SPE- 
CIAL OFFER in the attached coupon. 








Progressive Sieotin Association, 
716 Jackson P! 

ae, D. Cc. 

Dept. E 


Please enroll me as a_subscribing-member 
of the PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, my subscription to expire October, 
1932, Enclosed is my check for $3.00. It is 
understood that I am to receive the May, 
1931, issue, and one previous issue free of 
charge. 

















‘**AN UNUSUAL BOOK” 


THOUGHTS OF YOUTH- 





Extracts from the diary and letters 
of a modern college student (not 
written for publication) ... inti- 
mate thoughts and _ philosophy 
about girls, blind dates, drinking, 
petting, religion, sport, fraternities. 


“One of the clearest revelations of the essen- 
tial spirit of Youth” 
—Dean Weigle of Yale University. 


Here’s THE book religious edu- 
cators will welcome as the actual 
portrayal of a life that rings true to 
your dream of youth. 


$1.25 a copy 
at your bookseller or direct from 


Dept. U-2 


ASSOCIATION 
remers PRESS 


VW 347 Madison Avenue 


New York 


208. 0.6. Pat. Orr. 
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“Concise and forceful. 


Dr. Aubrey displays fine aptitude 
for lucid statement and scintillating definition"’. 


—The Christian Century 


RELIGION AND THE 
NEXT GENERATION 


By EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


Professor of Christian Theology, The University of Chicago 


When you are challenged by one of the younger generation to show 


Whether it is any use to believe in God 
Whether it does any good to pray 
Whether life has any meaning 

Whether religion makes any contribution to mental health - 
Whether the church ought not to be scrapped as useless 


What do you answer? 


This book will help the intelligent parent or teacher to answer these and other 





perplexing questions in terms that will not have to be unlearned later. $2.00. 
HOW SHALL THE 

it4eEARN TO | MORALS | epucation 
TEACH OF THE 
RELIGION ? OF TOMORROW WHOLE MAN 


By Blanche Carrier 


“There is probably 
no better book for 
the church school 
teacher who is anx- 
ious to discover 
what the new reli- 
gious education 
really is.” — The 
Churchman. $1.50. 





By 
RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


The widely known Minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Madison Avenue, and 
head of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches deals 
vigorously with our present day 
morals and develops a prac- 
tical artistry of conduct. “A 
thoughtful and eloquent book.” 
—New York Sun. 


“The book of the year.”— 
The Christian Century. 38rd 
printing. $2.50. 








By L. P. Jacks 


Dr. Jacks makes an 
inspired plea for a 
new spirit in Edu- 
cation. What he 
writes is at once a 
philosophy and a 
challenge. “He de- 
livers shrewd blows 
at certain popular 
idols.” — Times 
Literary Supple- 
ment (London). 
$1.75. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 49 E. 334 St., NEW YORK 
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Fe RDEOLMNALS 





HE graded principle has found its place in the field of religious edu- 

cation, and nowhere has it become more applicable than in the sphere of 
worship and praise. The Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church is well in advance in this march of educational ideals and has pro- 
vided for its schools three outstanding books of praise which illustrate this 
principle: The Church School Hymnal for Youth designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the Intermediate, Senior and Young People’s Departments ; 
Junior Church School Hymnal for the Junior Department; and Primary 
Music and Worship for the Primary pupils. 


The material in these books has been organized around the par- 
ticular needs of the groups for which they have been designed. They 
have passed the most exacting standards of the various age-group com- 
mittees which have had a part in their construction and they have all 
been under the careful and discriminating editorship of the Rev. Calvin 
W. Laufer, D.D., a master in this field of educational research. 


PRICES 


The Church School Hymnal for Youth, $1.00; in quantities, 80 cents 


Junior Church School Hymnal—Teacher Edition, $1.25; in quantities, $1.00. Pupil’s 
dition, 90 cents; in quantities, 75 cents 
Primary Music and Worship, $1.25; in quantities, $1.10 


Order a Returnable Copy for Examination 





Hymnal Division—Publication Department 


NEW YORK NASHVILLE 

156 Fifth Avenue PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 21 Church Street 
PITTSBURGH CHRISTIAN EDUCATION _ 5st. Louis 

Granite Building (Westminster Press) 914 Pine Street 
CHICAGO Headquarters SAN FRANCISCO 
216 S. Wabash Avenue Philadelphia: Witherspoon Building 234 McAllister Street 
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The PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


offers 


FREE 
SERVICE 
BULLETINS 


to classes in 
Child Care and Training 





THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers without charge or obligation the fol- 
lowing service bulletins to leaders of Sunday School Groups, Cradle Roll De- 
partments, Mothers Clubs and Child Study Groups. The distribution of this 
literature will help to stimulate a very keen interest in child development 
and parental education. 





OUR PROGRAM ON CHILD TRAIN- INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR PARENTS. 
ING. Provides a definite subject for —- A folder containing 33 questions on which 
ing and discussion for each monthly ~~ can rate their ee of the 
meeting throughout the year. ndamental principles of child care and 


training. 
GROUP STUDY FOR PARENTS. A 
comprehensive 16-page pamphlet which PARENTS, KNOW YOUR JOB! An in- 
contains suggestions on organizing and spirational poem written im the interests of 
maintaining interest in parents’ groups. better parenthood. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS. 
ae attractive presentation of ten important 
rules for parents to remember in meeting 
their many problems. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the only publication that fills the needs of 
all mothers and fathers who are concerned with the welfare of their children. 
It offers each month the most authoritative and practical articles on every 
problem presented by children from infancy through adolescence, and treats 
with simplicity and understanding such vital matters as obedience, discipline, 
baby care, child health, sex education, adolescence, spiritual and moral 
training, etc. 


Se a ee ee aes oe ee ‘Mail this convenient coupon today~— 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
255 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without charge or obligation 
( ) A Copy of each service bulletin 
( ) A sample copy of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 





























